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Shall the Children Make Christmas Presents? 
An Unpopular View of the Christmas Problem. 
By Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 
ODERN education recognizes two natural start a little before Thanksgiving we infringe upon 


avenues of approach to a line of endeavor,— 
the child’s own initiative or his joyful adoption of 
adult suggestion, the latter being founded upon a 
careful study of his own spontaneous reactions to 
material, environment, and native impulse. Occa- 
sionally we have a rare combination of the three, as 
at the time of a great national festival, when we are 
so fortunate as to have all the conditions for genuine 
interest, sustained effort, and joyous self-expression. 

In the case of the Christmas festival, home, 
church, state, and industry have all united to make a 
wonderful background of thought. As if that were 
not enough, Nature has added a setting of ice and 
snow,—the child’s special delight; and _ history, 
literature, music, arts and crafts, have given of their 
riches for any need of cultural expression. For 
three weeks the little child is the cynosure of all 
eyes, the delight of the world. How shall we lay 
hold of this wonderful mass of material? What are 
we kindergartners doing with the Christmas festival? 
What values shall we adopt? 
nate? 


What shall we elimi- 


The kindergarten Christmas has been proverbially 
joyous, often elaborate, always a function. But are 
we not a little too conventional—a little too compla- 
cent? And are we quite satisfied with our working 
out? Why do so many of us dread Christmas, 
and why do we sigh with relief when it is over? 
Where is the discordant note in a season which 
should radiate only joy for both teacher and pupils? 

To begin with, a social function with little chil- 
dren as entertainers, for which we have only three 
weeks to prepare, not counting out stormy days, is 
in itself quite a problem, to say nothing of the 


special industrial work involved. If we attempt to 


the great American holiday which is the culmination 
of the harvest, and which in itself offers rich educa- 
tional material. We observe that the merchants 
are in somewhat the same dilemma as ourselves, 
trying to feature both holidays in their displays, 
and thereby enhancing neither. Besides, to even 
mention Christmas to the children is to bring down 
upon our heads almost more than we can bear in 
point of time and endurance. In fact, our tentative 
remarks about Thanksgiving usually call forth a 
premature response to Thanksgiving, which has to 
be gently quashed. 

Thus, being almost forced to stay within the 
regular time limit, one would think that we would 
choose our subject-matter with the utmost care. 
But what do we do? We hastily sweep the children 
into a hand-work problem and feverishly prepare to 
entertain the mothers besides. This means that we 
must curtail most of our regular work, lose our poise, 
and sacrifice the spirit of Christmas. 
fall into the general holiday madness. 
escape? 


In fact, we 
How shall we 
How can we bring out the full joy of 
Christmas and yet not overtax ourselves or the 
children? 

The custom of having the kindergarten children 
make gifts for the parents rose from a commendable 
desire to offset the natural tendency of the child to 
regard Christmas as exclusively a time for receiving. 
Unfortunately, the cure is as bad as the disease. 
We have given the children a problem they were not 
quite ready for, psychologically or technically, we 
have not specially pleased the parents, and we have 
deprived the children of some rich experiences which 
have necessarily been crowded out. 


Let us consider the above claims in detail. They 
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apply to nine kindergartners out of ten who attempt 
the Christmas problem. Let the kindergartner who 
claims that her children love to make Christmas 
presents try this test. Let her refrain from any 
suggestion whatever that they make something for 
their parents. In all probability they will never 
bring up the matter, unless, perchance, there may be 
one child in the group who had the experience the 
year before. If our children really desired to make 
something for their elders, they would betray it in 
some way. We must remember that they look 
back upon only one, or at most two, Christmases. 
These were crowded with gifts to themselves. Chil- 
dren of five years of age have loving impulses, but 
they take the form of a swiftly completed act, 
rather than a sustained industrial effort upon an 
object whose use they scarcely comprehend. On 
the other hand, if we whisk them through some 
cleverly designed gift which takes the minimum of 
effort, we have done no better from the sentimental 
point of view. Back of the true Christmas gift 
lie altruism and gratitude. These qualities do not 
appear in the age with which we deal. Because the 
children accept such a project from our hands is no 
sign that it is fundamentally sound, educationally. 
Again, have we really pleased the parents? What 
constitutes an acceptable gift? Surely, it should be 
either useful or ornamental. Can we qualify? Can 
we claim as useful the wabbly trays, the frail boxes, 
the leaky pottery, the superfluous bookmark, the 
woolly penwiper, the inadequate blotter, the micro- 
scopic calendar? But, you say, the mothers love 
them because the children made them. Ah! Do 
they? If a loving mother receives a mounted 
calendar whose fair surface has several smudges; 
if the calendar is placed awry or upside down; if 
the decoration is in exactly the wrong place, and the 
hanger is on the bottom instead of the top, then she 
may be sure her child made it. It bears the hall- 
marks of extreme youth engaged in esthetic hand 
work. But if it is exquisitely clean, and flawlessly 
accurate in detail, she may well have her suspicions 
that the teacher's guiding hand saved what other- 
wise might have been a wreck. In either case, 
what have we done? We have stressed neither 
originality nor technique, and have deliberately 
added to the already vast collection of what has 
been brutally called ‘‘Christmas junk.’”’ There is 
one gift, and one only, which we can be sure is 
acceptable and that is a photograph of a group. 
Moreover, we have not quite touched the right 


chord with the mother. Her real joy is in her child’s 


happiness. We can never hope to equal, with any 
other procedure, the joy a child gives the parents by 
its own joy over gifts received. The child itself is 
the gift, as on that first Christmas Eve. It is our 
privilege to enrich his experience with means peculiar 
to the kindergarten, rather than to force upon him a 
project which is certainly premature, especially 
when handled in the conventional way. 

In connection with this last, let us consider for a 
moment The Flower Basket, the Mother Play picture 
so often used as a basis for Christmas giving. To 
begin with, we observe that it is distinctly a family 
affair, and the occasion is a birthday, not a festival. 
The group is a mixed one as to age and is under the 
mother’s immediate direction. Through her adult 
sense of values, the little surprise is being planned. 
The group have united in one gift, the work of many 
fingers. The object itself is a model of the two 
requirements above mentioned. Beauty and utility 
are admirably blended in a rustic flower basket, and 
the fragrant flowers are its crowning loveliness. The 
children have probably shared in caring for them, 
and now they are helping to choose the blossoms. 
The youngest child, about to dash off and present 
her little nosegay without further ceremony, illus- 
trates the invariable method of her age. But the 
climax of the project comes quickly for all. The 
basket may have been some time in the making, 
but now it is finished, the flowers are arranged, 
father is at hand, and the gift is joyously presented. 
From this pleasant picture of family life, we learn the 
natural, the sincere, the artistic way in which little 
children may give. The school can approximate 
only a part of this home problem. It needs the 
home atmosphere, the co-operation of an adult, not 
too large a group, and a climax not too long delayed. 

If, however, the kindergartner feels strongly 
that this experience should be given the children, 
are there not other ways of working it out than the 
usual one? We could, for instance, begin in Septem- 
ber with the thrift idea, make proper arrangements 
with the parents and the school authorities, and start 
some savings banks, with Christmas in the shadowy 
background. Suppose these savings amounted to 
something like twenty-five cents apiece. The chil- 
dren could visit a suitable store,—if not, the teacher 
could be commissioned to buy an assortment of 
things suitable for either parent,—something for 
the ‘‘house.”” The children could decide upon their 
gifts, the remainder being returned. In this way, 
the presents would have some practical value, the 
exercise of choice value, and the 


would have a 
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children could have the pleasure of wrapping, boxing, 
or.labeling the articles they had actually purchased 
with their own money. 

Again, if hand work be so important, let articles 
be laid aside from time to time that have a bit of 
artistic or utilitarian value. Clay and wood work 
are the most promising mediuims. Get these out in 
December, add a bit of decoration, and let them 
serve as gifts. All the children will not be repre- 
sented, but we warrant no tears will be shed. 

And why give, necessarily, to father and mother? 
These beloved sources of all known supply not being 
in apparent need, and not being in the immediate 
school environment, do not make any more appeal to 
the children’s fancy than the janitor, the school 
principal, the supervisor, or the policeman who helps 
them across the street,—provided that these people 
command the children’s interest and affection. 
They also take much interest in preparing a box for a 
sick or poor schoolmate, and they like to make a 
scrapbook for a hospital. This throws the problem 
into the entire group, the best talent can be enlisted, 
and the whole matter becomes of vital social interest. 

We are now beginning to approach real values in 


our Christmas celebration. Let us consider some 


experiences quite outside of gift making,—the pleas- 
ant things we would like to do if we only had time. 
It is the broad festival sense that we would like to 
enlarge upon, while not in the least limiting the 
child’s own happy personal sense of the holidays. 

To begin with, the child is fairly bewitched with 
the idea of Santa Claus and the toy world. Now 
that Santa appears in flesh and blood in the stores 
with cheerful regularity, we are slightly relieved of 
any qualms we may have felt in the past as to the 
problem of truth. We have lost the fairy, but 
gained a convenient friend. So we will let the chil- 
dren prattle to their heart’s content of coming joys, 
living vicariously experiences which in many cases 
may never materialize. Song, pictures, and games 
will add joy, and, if convenient, we shall visit a toy 
store. Perhaps we shall reproduce this with miscel- 
laneous material, and perhaps we shall make one 
toy,—a rattle or a funny clown on a string, or a 
little cart or a paper doll with a set of clothes. 

Then, one morning, the children find a few 
decorations in place. Their esthetic pleasure is 
instant. When they find that they can easily make 
chains, lanterns, bells, and even wreaths for both 
home and kindergarten, they enter into the work 
with zest. It takes no great skill, and the effects 
are quite astonishing to them. It is a pity to curtail 


this work for any reason whatever. To see the 
room grow beautiful under their hands, to take 
home cunning ornaments, made by themselves, ap- 
peals to the children much more than an exacting 
and sustained industrial problem. 

And then, where there is sufficient building 
material, comes the building of the fireplace. Blocks 
and boards, augmented with paper representing the 
red brick hearth, make a realistic fireplace, almost 
life size. The furnishing of the mantel, the hanging 
above of a favorite Santa Claus picture, the planning 
of a gay tissue paper fire on the hearth, the laying of 
a real rug in front, and the placing of a telephone 
near by whereby to give orders to Santa,—is not all 
this fun worth while? And then, to darken the 
room and light the truly candles on the mantel, to 
gather about the “fire,” and sing the Christmas 
carols and hear a Christmas story every day. What 
bliss! The effect of lighted candles in a darkened 
and decorated room gives an effect quite unbelievably 
charming. 

Then, of course, there is the building of roofs and 
chimneys for Santa, the cutting and modeling of 
toys. The study of gifts in catalogues and news- 
papers, and the sorting of these illustrations with a 
view to the needs of each member of the family. 
Then there is the dramatization of the arrival of 
Santa Claus, perhaps with the realistic touch of the 
office couch with real pillows and a coverlet, to say 
nothing of a real nightie and a stocking. How can 
we permit these fascinating undertakings—all of 
which take time—to be crowded out for selected 
occupation groups which work under a nervous 
teacher while other groups string beads? 

Then there are larger projects which are well 
worth while. Suppose, some fine day, we take a 
walk to the nearest fir tree,—perhaps we shall be 
fortunate enough to find a group of such trees,— 
from which we shall select the finest. Here we 
shall have a little ceremony. We shall form a ring 
about the tree, sing our Christmas songs, recite our 
nicest verse about the Christmas tree, and leave 
some of our decorations together with some suet and 
some little baskets of grain for the winter birds. In 
other words, we shall dedicate a bird’s Christmas 
tree. 

Or, if we are very musical, and have a fair reper- 
toire of songs, we may make and don, over our 
winter coats, some red capes and caps, and visit 
the neighborhood with some community singing, 
being sure to know one or two old carols. But 
first we shall have provided our friends with a little 
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wreath or bell to hang in the window, signifying that 
they wish to hear the “waits.’’” And who knows 
but what one or two mothers, by a curious coin- 
cidence, may invite us into the kitchen and serve us 
with fresh cookies or nice hunks of gingerbread ? 

The carols suggest the religious significance of 
Christmas to the children, wherever it is permissible 
to touch upon it. Occasionally, a group will take 
hold of this side of Christmas with surprising interest. 
It then becomes the teacher's privilege to hear their 
little confidences and enter with them, if but slightly, 
a domain largely closed the rest of the year,—the 
child’s religious sense. 

And then the Christmas tree! We shall get it in 
place as early as possible, and the children shall 
trim it themselves, even handling the frail baubles, 
and going a little way up the stepladder. It will 
look gay with our trimmings, even though lacking 
the conventional gifts, and Santa is likely to add a 
touch in the form of candy bags or boxes, just the 
last moment. We shall of course have decided 
what to do with the tree after we are through with 
it. Perhaps a mother will buy it, or perhaps it will 
go bodily to a mission or a boys’ club, or to the 
children’s room in the Public Library. Or perhaps 
we shall keep it, and the janitor will save it from the 
dump by cutting off its lovely branches for our 
jardinieres. 

And we do not need to dread the “party.” All 
we need is a group of happy children, a pretty room, 
a few songs, and a generous sprinkling of ‘‘pieces,”’ 
among those who are willing,—nay, who court 
publicity. We can ‘‘pad”’ our entertainment with 
adult talent. Perhaps a friend will give us a selec- 
tion on the violin or piano. Perhaps the Public 


brary will send us a story-teller. Perhaps we cz 
Library will send u tory-tell Perhaps we can 


| SOMETIMES think we expect too much of Christmas Day. 
arrears of kindliness and humanity of the whole year. 


little at a time, all through the year. 
me unexpectedly 


Christmas Day!’’—David Grayson. 


draw the mothers into the singing. At any rate, 
they will enjoy our simple exercises. And here be 
it said that there is no law against giving the chil- 
dren presents, unless it be a financial one. In a 
kindergarten where the mothers were able to finance 
this,—in the palmy days of the ten-cent store,—a 
merry Christmas was’ arranged about a toy store, 
For some days, the children had been playing store 
with toys gathered from the kindergarten. When 
they entered the room on the day of the celebration, 
‘what did their wondering eyes behold”’ but the store 
filled with real toys! It was a reproduction of 


‘Just look around on every shelf, 
And choose a toy to please yourself.”’ 


After songs and games, the children approached 
the table in pairs, after having drawn cards numbered 
with the order of their turn. They chose whatever 
they wished, a margin of material being kept for the 
last comers. The joy of the mothers in watching 
this procedure far exceeded the pleasure afforded by 
the presentation of a small gift made by the child. 

Is it really worth while to give up all, or a large 
portion, of these pleasant projects, for the more 
conventional Christmas given over to industrial 
work? Will the children thereby be made ‘‘selfish,” 
or will they just have a thoroughly good time, and a 
rich sense of the great festival? 

No doubt Christmas has been overdone for the 
children. No doubt we kindergartners have helped 
overdo it. But, at least, let us err on the side of the 
dramatic, the beautiful, the poetic. And let our 
efforts at industrial work be honest, sensible, and, 
above all, childlike in appeal. And let us, in spite of 
commercialism, of conventionality, or a false ethical 
sense, keep the spirit of Christmas as well as the letter. 


We try to crowd into it the long 
As for me, I like to take my Christmas a 


And thus I drift along into the holidays—let them overtake 
waking up some fine morning and suddenly saying to myself: ‘‘Why, this is 
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The Kindergarten and Its Relation to the Primary School 


By Margaret C. Holmes, Kindergarten Extension Classes, Public Schools, New York City 


Kindergarten Dolls 


These crude attempts are the child’s own expression of a childish interest and call forth independence of work and ability to plan. 


:* is no longer necessary to struggle for the recogni- 

tion of the kindergarten as the best form of 
education for the little child, but with the achieve- 
ment of this aim there has arisen a new problem 
the place that the kindergarten should have in the 
school. Is it or is it not an integral part of school 
education ? 

\More and more students of education are recogniz- 
ing the fact that all true education must be a 
continuous process; that school education must 
supplement and enrich the education gained at home 
and on the street and not ignore the education that 
is gained outside the school building; and, in like 
manner, that the kindergarten must prepare and 
lead directly into the primary grades, the primary 
grades into the grammar grades, the grammar 
grades into the high school, and the high school in 
its turn must prepare for and lead into the college 
and the university. This does not mean that we 
should in any way neglect the full development of 
the particular phase of our work, but that we should 
sec it from the larger viewpoint of the school as a 


whole, and develop it so that we shall prevent loss 
of time and interest caused by the necessity for 
readjustment on the part of the child as he passes 
from one department to another. 

We find in the average primary school little 
attention paid to the child who has had kindergarten 
training. He may be considered to be a little more 
familiar with school procedure, but, aside from this, 
his kindergarten training counts for nothing in his 
new school life. There appear to be two fundamental 
reasons for this lack of appreciation of the kinder- 
garten trained child. First and foremost, as kinder- 
gartners, we have been indifferent or at least have 
ignored his future school life; we have studied his 
home training before we have received him but we 
have not seriously considered his school life when he 
left the kindergarten. The second reason is the 
lack of understanding of kindergarten training on 
the part of the primary teacher and a _ primary 
curriculum that prevents the intelligent development 
of kindergarten work. 

Let us first consider the problem of how the 
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kindergarten child can be better prepared for the 
primary grades. What qualities do the primary 
teachers desire in their pupils? They want inde- 
pendence or ability to work alone, self-control, 
obedience to authority and to the laws of the group, 
alertness, ability to take directions, habits of order 
and neatness, and, above all else, enthusiasm and 
interest in school work. 

These are all qualities that we strive to develop 
in the kindergarten, but, from careful observation 
of kindergarten children in the grades, I feel that we 
often fail in our efforts to make our children inde- 
pendent and self-controlled. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


Kindergartners have failed to realize the needs of 
the older kindergarten child. 

The remedy for this failure is very evident. As 
kindergartners we must strive to open the doors of 
the primary grades to the kindergarten teacher so 
that she may benefit from the broader experience of 
the grade beyond and come back to the kindergarten 
with new knowledge and renewed insight into the 
problems of the kindergarten. We must watch our- 
selves to see that we make the conditions in our 
kindergartens such that the children will grow in 
self-direction and independence of work. Oppor- 
tunities must be given the children to plan and 
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“Industrial Arts 


Industrial Arts as they continue in the first grade naturally express themselves through the child’s new interests in his school needs, 


as book covers, pencil cases, portfolios, etc. 


This failure has come, it seems to me, from the 
following reasons: 

We have not followed our children into the grades 
and therefore have not checked up the results of our 
work. The kindergartner has been apt to judge her 
work by the group response rather than by the 
individual attainments. Smaller groups have made 
it possible for the kindergartner to give more direct 
suggestion and aid than would be possible in a large 
primary class and this has resulted in a loss of inde- 
pendence on the part of the kindergarten child. 

Kindergartners have held a high artistic standard 
which can only be realized if the child is given 
constant direction and aid. 


develop their own activities. The hand work must 
be based on the child’s interest and not depend on 
the teacher’s interpretation for interest. This can 
be easily done if the work is based on the experiences 
and interests of the child rather than on some object 
they might like to make if the teacher suggested it. 
For example, instead of suggesting to the children 
that they make a chair and then giving them a series 
of folds developed by the teacher, the kindergartner 
should through the experiences and environment 
of the children awaken in them a desire to have a 
chair for some particular purpose (a chair to fit some 
paper doll they have made, etc.), and then she should 
see that they have access to suitable materials and 
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time to experiment. This should always be the 
first step. Later the teacher may aid them by 
giving technical directions, but she should not do 
this until after the children have shown a definite 
interest in making a particular object. Technique 
is acquired more readily if there is a strong personal 
interest in acquiring it. Habits of self-direction and 
independence in work are rapidly formed if a child is 
permitted to exercise his powers of initiative in this 
way. 

The older kindergarten child should be encouraged 
to become more conscious of his work, its purpose, 
and how it is accomplished. He should be able to 
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independent work on the part of the child, this 
work to be earnestly and intelligently guided by the 
teacher. 

Group obedience is another frequent failure of the 
kindergarten, growing out of the fact that there is no 
direct unfavorable result liable to follow disobedience 
on the part of some child. The kindergartner is 
apt to argue that a particular child is too young to 
obey rather than to remember in time and not give 
an order that is beyond his. response. Group 
response should not be required often from kinder- 
garten children but, when it is, a full response should 
be demanded. This would eliminate one of the 


Free Drawing—Nature 


Drawing correlated with nature experiences. 


tell what he wants to make, to choose from the kin- 
dergarten materials those best suited to his ends, 
and he should constantly increase his powers to 
continue and persevere toward a chosen end. This 
development will come to the child only if he is 
given opportunities to choose and direct his own 
work. All school education tends to establish an 
average standard which retards the bright child. 
In fact it does more than that for it aids in the 
formation of lazy mental habits which become fixed 
habits in life. Even in the kindergarten, with its 
strong belief in individual development, we have 
allowed large classes to standardize the work. This 
must be changed by encouraging and permitting more 


frequent criticisms of the kindergarten trained 
child. 

Primary teachers should also expect kindergarten 
children to be able to express their ideas fluently and 
in correct English. In addition they should have the 
ability to organize their thoughts and express them 
definitely through picture writing. 

Alertness, ability to take directions, habits of 
order and neatness, and enthusiasm and interest in 
school work we may safely claim are the inheritance 
of the average kindergarten trained child. 

When we consider our second problem, the lack 
of understanding of kindergarten training on the 
part of the primary teacher and a primary curriculum 
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that prevents intelligent development of kinder- 
garten work, we feel again that the hest solution is 
more training on the part of the teacher. The 
primary teacher needs kindergarten training just 
as much as the good kindergarten teacher needs 
primary training. 

Changes in the primary curriculum are rapidly 
growing in favor as teachers are coming to realize 
the educational value of play and hand work. Time 
allowed for hand work will be increased as its educa- 
tional value is more thoroughly understood. 

Many types of hand work which have been begun 
in the kindergarten should continue in the primary 


Now that school bas become such a keen interest 
to the children the industrial arts, which in the 
kindergarten have been expressed chiefly through the 
child’s interest in dolls, toys, or personal needs, will 
develop into an interest in the child’s school needs, 
such as book covers, pencil cases, portfolios, bags 
for rubbers, crayon boxes, etc. His drawing lessons 
should continue to be based on objects in which he 
is already interested and not on some new object 
presented by the teacher for that purpose. Picture 
stories which have given the child in the kindergarten 
an opportunity to organize and express his thoughts 
should be continued until’ the child has gained the 


Picture Stories 


Picture stories should continue in the primary grades until the child has gained the power to express his thoughts in writing. 


grades. Self-expression should be encouraged, as 
in the kindergarten, through the mediums of clay 
and construction materials. As the child is now 
able to co-operate more with others and to work for 
more distant ends, we shall find him in his con- 
struction work helping to furnish a store, which may 
later be used to develop his number sense, or he may 
be preparing for a festival to be shared by others, 
or any of the numerous social interests that children 
have at this age. This work should always be 
based, as in the kindergarten, on his actual expe- 
riences. We must remember, however, that it is the 
function of the teacher to see that her children have 
the group experiences that will be of value to them. 


power to express his thoughts in writing. These 
picture stories in the primary class may be closely 
connected with the oral English work. 

What better preparation could a group of children 
have than to spend one period making pictures 
which would be the basis of their story telling to the 
other members of the class at some later time in the 
day? What better test could a teacher ask than this 
to enable her to check up the ability of her children 
to work definitely and independently? I have seen 
groups of primary children work busily at their 
seats while the teacher was hearing another division 
read and at the end of the period every child had a 
definite, original story on his paper and every one was 
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different. Individual projects in hand work, in the 
primary grades, develop into work which requires 
more difficult and prolonged effort on the part of the 
child, thus developing his power to sustain effort and 
ability to execute his purpose. Group projects 
should have a more prominent place than in the kin- 
dergarten, as the child’s ability to co-operate grows 
and as his interest in a distant end becomes keener. 
The enthusiasm and interest shown in the kinder- 
garten have their foundation in the fact that the 
work is based on the experiences of the child and not 
on some subject discussed by the teacher. If we 
consider it advisable to keep this interest and enthusi- 
asm in the grades we shall continue to base the work 
on the child’s experiences. Time will not be con- 
sidered wasted in giving the children group expe- 
riences which will be the basis of their more formal 
school work. Excursions as a means of giving the 
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child group experiences will be continued. How 
keenly an interest in reading would be aroused in 
first grade children, if they visited a library where 
books of the most attractive kinds could be investi- 
gated! How full of enthusiasm would their conver- 
sation be on their return to the schoolroom and 
what better foundation could we have for an oral 
English lesson than this excursion or some other of 
equal interest! 

The practical application of the play spirit, the 


‘ child’s experiences, and hand work in the acquisition 


of formal number work and reading will be discussed 
in later articles. 

The time is ripe for the kindergarten to extend its 
influence and ideals into the primary grades and to 
bring back into the kindergarten the experiences of 
the grades which will aid in the guidance and direc- 
tion of the kindergarten child. 


Christmas Tonight 


EVERYWHERE, 


everywhere, 


Christmas tonight! 
Christmas in lands 
Of the fir tree and pine, 
' Christmas in lands 
Of the palm tree and vine, 
Christmas where snowpeaks 
Stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where cornfields 
Lie sunny and bright! 


Christmas where children 
Are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men 
Are patient and gray, 
Christmas where peace, 
Like a dove in his flight, 
Broods o’er brave men 
In the thick of the fight; 
Everywhere, everywhere, 
Christmas tonight! 


—Phillips Brooks. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
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The Choice of Music for the Kindergarten 
By Lena Ethel Buck, Los Angeles, Cal. 


7? you ever have a kindergarten bird with real 

feathers and a heart full of song, that just 
burst forth in joyful trills and melodies? If so, 
you know the delight such a bird gives to you and 
your children. 

Perhaps your kindergarten bird lives in a cage in 
your room, or is a visitor from your home or the 
homes of your children. He may be a bird living 
in the open in the meadow, or in a bush or tree, 
coming to your window with his merry tune. What- 
ever and wherever your bird may be, why does he 
sing? Just because he is happy and must sing. 

So we watch our kindergarten bird and listen to 
his merry lays. We wonder what he is singing. 
At nesting time it may be about the nest, the eggs, 
and the baby birds, or it may be just a friendly call, 
as he flits by or sings from his cage. They are joyful 
notes we hear. 

Joy is one of the keynotes of childhood and is a 
birthright. When the heart is full of joy there must 
be some expression. You have seen the sparkling 
eyes and dancing feet of a little child, as he claps his 
hands and says, “Goody, goody, goody!” or utters 
‘‘Ahs” and ‘‘Ohs” of delight. ‘Then at his play we 
may hear him humming notes of his own. The tune 
may not be a melody according to the rules of har- 
mony, but it expresses his joy and happiness. Grad- 
ually ear and voice attune themselves and real 
melodies burst forth. These melodies may be 
snatches of songs he has heara or those of his own 
composition. 

As there must be a thinking mind behind a speak- 
ing voice, so there must be a thinking mind behind a 
singing voice. In this thinking mind there should be 
a thought of real value and an interest in that 
thought, to give merit to the expression. So we 
listen to the child as he croons his melodies. We 
usually find him singing about his pets or baby doll, 
or birds, bees, and flowers. It is something within 
his own experience that touches his life in a happy 
way. 

When choosing songs to present to little children 
we should choose wisely. The songs should have 
words found in the average child’s vocabulary— 
natural expressions. The words should stimulate 
interest and pleasure, as well as ability to express in 
singing-form. 


The singing-form should be in the child’s voice 
range with short intervals progressing upward and 
downward gradually, instead of jumping from a high 
note to a low note and vice versa. The singing- 
form should be capable of good musical tone pro- 


.duction and development of good quality of tone. 


It should be pleasing to the ear and expressive of the 
thought of the selection. 

After testing the words and singing-form of a 
song we look to the instrumental interpretation. 
Does the instrumental accompaniment add to or 
detract from the thought expressed by the words 
and the singing-form of the melody? ‘That is, does 
it interpret the words and help the child to sing 
better, or does it show no connection with the melody, 
and overpower with its many big chords and 
flourishes? In its bigness of tone does it overwhelm 
the child physically, so that he loses his voice and 
forgets what he is singing about? 

We know the piano is a big thing to a little child, 
as is to us a grand and stately church or cathedral 
organ. But that piano and that great organ can 
produce tones that please, strengthen, and uplift. 
This rests with the one who touches the keys of the 
instrument. 


The Instrumental Music of the Kindergarten 


In this realm we have the music for the quiet 
resting time, the sacred music for reflection and holy 
reverence, and the music for the physical activities. 
All this music should tend toward self-control in our 
children. The 2-4, 4-4, 3-4, measured, steady 
rhythm is preferable to the broken ragtime, which 
tends toward self-abandonment. 

Self-control of body, mind, and spirit is one of 
life’s principles, which may be secured to some 
extent by a little child through the medium of music. 
We should choose the song that contains the valuable 
thought message both in word and tone; the one 
within the child’s experience and expression; the one 
stimulating interest and pleasure; and the one 
helping to produce good tonal qualities. 

The instrumental accompaniment should inter- 
pret the thought of the words and the singing-form 
of the song, and should be simple and helpful in its 
combining tones. 
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The instrumental music for quiet or activity 
should strengthen and uplift, thereby helping the 
child to acquire in some measure that principle— 
self-control. 


To the one who directs the song work with little 


children I would say, ‘Simplicity and sweet musical 
tones’; and to the one who plays the piano, ‘‘Sim- 
plicity and soft pedal.” 
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Use of the Reflectoscope for Illustrating Children’s Stories 
By Henrietta C. Starke, Boston, Mass. 


REFLECTOSCOPE, mirrorscope, or any kind 

of stereopticon lantern which will show post 

card views, will add much to the school equipment, for 

children delight in having favorite stories illustrated 

on the screen, and a wide-awake teacher will find 

numerous ways in which such a machine can be used 
to advantage. 

We have a reflectoscope in our school hall, which 
we use frequently to illustrate stories for the kinder- 
garten, first and second grades. The third and 
fourth grades are sometimes invited to witness a 
performance, and consider it a great treat. The 
children call it going to the ‘‘movies.”’ 

The teacher tells the story while another person 
shows the pictures on the screen. We used first some 
small illustrations of stories which we happened to 
find, but later the children asked for stories for which 
we had no illustrations in suitable form,.so we found 
it necessary to make some. 

The accompanying drawings have proved success- 
ful, as they are simple and effective, and can easily be 
mounted. They should be mounted on heavy paper 
or light weight cardboard, 5% x 3% (post card size), 
and are more attractive if colored. 

The pictures might also be used for language 
lessons. 


STORY OF THUMBLING. 


The story of Thumbling, adapted from Hans 
Andersen, may be found in the Boston Collection of 
Kindergarten Stories. 

The illustrations given here should be shown at 
the points in the story indicated by the accompany- 
ing lines: 

There was once a king and queen. 

The fairy gave the queen a beautiful flower. 
There stood the tiniest little girl. 

A nutshell was her cradle and a rose leaf the 
coverlet. 
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She fell into the garden where there was an 
ugly frog. 
6. He took her to his home by the stream. 
7. The fishes heard her and pushed their heads 
up. 

8. The fish nibbled the lily leaf stem. 

9. ‘Thumbling threw her sash over the butterfly. 

10. A great hawk caught her up and carried her 
away— 

11. —to his nest. 

12. She drank the dewdrops from the buttercups. 

13. ‘Come home with me,” said the mousie. 

14. Thumbling opened the door and found a 
birdie numb with the cold. 

15. ‘There is a good place for a nest,’ said the 
birdie. 

16. The queen was so happy to see her little girl 

again. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COLORING. 
Queen’s gown, curtain, king’s cape and violets— 
purple. 
Small butterfly, Thumbling’s sash—lavender. 
Large butterfly, Thumbling’s and the king’s hair, 
king’s suit, buttercups, queen’s chain, and crowns 
yellow. 
Leaves and trees—green. 
Reeds and leaves under water—yellow green. 
Frog, front light green, back brown. 
sirds, door, tree trunk, mouse, nutshell—brown. 
Rose leaf—pink, and touches of pink on pond lilies. 
Castle roof, tulip, mouse’s bench, and shawl—+ed. 
Fish’s stomach—bdlue, back—purple. 
Castle and stones of fireplace—gray. 


(Other stories which will be illustrated by Miss 
Starke in later numbers are: The Old Woman and 
her Pig, The Little Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings, 
The Adventures of the Little Field Mouse, and The 
Three Bears.) 
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Illustrations for Story of Thumbling 
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Story Telling 


IV. The Characteristics of a Good Tale 


By Auna Mae Brady, Instructor in Story Telling, State Normal School,’ Madison, S. D. 


HILDREN in every land have always loved 
stories. Since the time when the race was 
young and eagerly listened to the stories told them: 
by the traveling Sagamen, children have been 
interested in them. In fact this interest seems to be 
instinctive. Mothers have always appreciated the 
value of the oral story and have used it with such 
good results that many of us hold as one of ofr 
sweetest memories the time spent. at mother’s knee 
listening to her as she told the old tales of the race. 
No one who has had a story-telling mother will 
ever deny her children the pleasure and the benefit 
of the well told story. 

The schools have come to appreciate more fully 
the story as a means of instruction. They see that 
it is really the foundation of good literature and that 
it creates an interest in every subject of the course. 
Because of this teachers everywhere are becoming 
interested in the art and are doing their part to 
practice it. But even now we fail to realize to the 
full the possibilities of story telling. It is to many 
an unexplored field. But it is coming into its own. 

Story telling will do many things for a child. 
Through it, his attention is trained, his patience 
rewarded, his taste refined, and his judgment exer- 
cised and steadied. Everything is a mystery to the 
child. Life for the most part is so unexplainable, 
and stories help to answer the questions he would 
ask. 

It is not enough, however, that we tell a child any 
story even though he will listen and be interested 
in anything in story form. Neither is it enough 
to say, ‘I am going to tell this story because I like 
it.’” We must leave out matters of personal taste, 
for what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
What we need is to have some definite test to which 
we subject literature, and when we say literature we 
mean not only nursery rhymes and fairy tales but we 
include mature masterpieces as well. Such a test 
must include aspects which are artistic and yet are 
amenable to judgment such as the structure of the 
story, its use of incident, plot, climax, ending, and 
its fitness for the training and amusement of children. 


In testing children’s literature, the following 
points are usually taken into consideration by the 
story teller: 

1. No matter how perfect a story may be in 
regard to structure, plot, climax, etc., it would be 
useless unless it held something of interest to the 
children for whom it is intended. It must correspond 
to their stage of development. For instance, we 
must not insult the dignity of a twelve-year-old by 
telling him fairy tales, neither must we tell the six- 
year-old, myths. When the story teller knows and 
appreciates children and when she knows and appre- 
ciates their literature she will have no trouble in 
making her selection from this point. 

2. The next thing we look to is the structure of 
the story. We demand that it shall have an intro- 
duction in which the characters are presented to us, a 
middle, a climax, and an ending. The plot should be 
simple and easy to understand, and for little children 
it should contain little of the suspense or surprise 
element. We must not neglect this phase of the 
story else we shall fail to develop in the child that 
for which we are striving, an appreciation of good 
literature. 

3. There must be just enough incidents to make 
it interesting and to explain the plot well but no 
more. 

4. These incidents need to be very closely 
related, in fact they must be so related that one 
could not be left out without destroying the story. 

5. We demand, too, that the story be full of 
action. Children are so active themselves that they 
like the same qualities in their heroes. It is not 
enough for them that a character is to do some great 
thing in the future. They want him to become that 
thing before their very eyes. 

6. This activity on the part of the characters 
makes the story desirable in another way, that is, 
it will admit of dramatization. 

7. Of course we insist that the story shall be 
ethically sound. Children want to go to the bottom 
of every story and we should see to it that they are 
able to do so. 
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8. Little people, because of their high nervous 
tension, cannot stand a strong appeal to their emo- 
tions. For them a more quieting type of story is to 
be preferred. 

9. The ending of the story needs to be taken 
into account. It should be the one for which the 
events have paved the way and should never contain 
the surprise element. Children demand poetic jus- 


CS OS 


tice, good rewarded and evil punished, and they 
wish this brought out in their stories. 

When we are able to select our stories with these 
points in mind we shall still find so many good ones 
that we cannot possibly tell them all, but we shall 
have the satisfaction of feeling that we are not 
telling the third best or the second best but always the 
very best which we knov . 
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* * * PLYMOUTH Rock, that had been to their feet as a doorstep 
Into a world unknown,—the cornerstone of a nation! 
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—Long fellow. 


Ae wreath and candle 
may be used for a border. 


Color yor wreath 


Green 


“Ribbor — red 


A Christmas Border 
By Henrietta C. Starke 
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(Patterns and suggestion for arrangement on window) 


A Christmas Window Decoration 
By Henrietta C. Starke 
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Plays Given by a Group of Children 


Directed by Members of Dramatic Arts Class of Ethical Culture Normal School 


AS a part of the course in Dramatic Arts in the 

Ethical Culture School, two of the class under- 
took to work up a play, with a group of children from 
the colored settlement on 64th Street, New York 
City. The children came together for an hour every 
Wednesday, beginning about the second week in 
February. 

At the first lesson two stories were told: The 
Three Bears and Billy Bobtail. The background of 
the children’s life had been such a meager one, that 
it was difficult to get any response in playing or 
acting the stories. In succeeding lessons, the follow- 
ing stories were told and acted by the children: 
The Three Pigs, The Shoemaker and the Elves, and 
The Discontented Pine Tree. 

It was suggested to the children that they select 
one of the stories which they had played and present 
it at their Settlement House for their mothers and 
friends. They decided upon The Discontented Pine 
Tree. Each child tried different parts for two after- 
noons and finally the cast was chosen. The dialogue 
was, in the main, what they themselves offered. 
A little dance by the fairy queen and her fairies was 
worked out by the children. 

The costumes were made by the other girls in the 
Dramatic Arts class and consisted of a wand and 
wreath for the fairy queen and wreaths for the 
fairies. The fairies wore their own light dresses. 
The ‘‘wind’” had draperies of blue cheese cloth. 
The costume of the goat was made of muslin and 
cotton and the head of the same materials, with 
horns of muslin. The “‘tree’’ wore a brown smock. 

The properties were: pine branches; branches 
with leaves of yellow cloth; branches with leaves of 
paper to represent glass; green boughs. 


The Discontented Pine Tree 


Characters: 


Pine Tree Man 
Fairy Queen Wind 
Fairies Goat 


Pine tree stands in center of stage. 


Pine Tree: Oh, I don’t like these needles at all. I 
wish I had gold leaves. They would shine in 
the sun and be so beautiful! 


(Fairy Queen, walking in forest, hears speech 
of Pine Tree.) 

Fairy Queen: I think I'll help this little tree. (Beck- 
ons to fairies.) Come, fairies, and let us change 
this tree into a gold tree. 

(Fairies dance in bearing gold leaves. One 
fairy takes away the pine branches. When 
the fairies have given the branches with 
the gold leaves to the tree, they dance 
around the tree.) 

Pine Tree: Oh, I am so happy! These gold leaves 
are beautiful and just see how they shine in the 
sun! 

(Man enters, looks in astonishment at tree 
with gold leaves.) 

Man: Oh, look at these gold leaves! I guess I'll 
take these gold leaves home and sell them! 

(Man takes gold branches from the tree. 
Exit.) 

Pine Tree (sorrowfully): Oh, what shall I do? All 
my gold leaves have been taken away. I wish 
I had glass leaves, that would glitter in the sun. 
No one would steal them! 

(Fairy Queen, entering, hears Pine Tree’s 
speech.) 

Fairy Queen: I think I'll help this little tree. (Beck- 
ons to fairies, whe come on stage.) Come, 
fairies, and help me change this tree into a glass 
tree. 

(Fairies bring boughs with glass leaves and 
dance around tree.) 

(Wind enters. Blows around tree. Tree 
sways and finally glass leaves fall off. 
Exit wind.) 

Pine Tree: I’m sorry I asked for glass leaves. | 
wish I had some nice green leaves like the other 
trees in the forest. 

(Fairy Queen, entering, hears this speech.) 

Fairy Queen: This little tree needs my help again. 
(Beckoning to fairies.) Come, fairies, we will 
give the little tree some fine green leaves like the 
other trees. 

(Fairies enter with green boughs, give them to 
little tree, and then dance around her. 
Exeunt fairies.) 
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(Goat enters. ) 
Goat: Baa-a, ba-a-a. 
(Goat pulls down green leaves. 


Exit goat.) 
Pine Tree: 


Now my big green leaves are gone. 
I’m sure I would rather have my own needles 
again, for when I had gold leaves the man took 
them; when I had glass leaves the wind broke 
them; when I had green leaves the goat ate 
them. How glad I should be if. I were a little 
pine tree again! 

Fairy Queen: I will grant the little tree’s wish. 
Come, fairies, let us give the little pine tree its 
needles. 

(Fairies enter with pine branches. 
around tree. Exeunt.) 

Pine Tree: How happy I am to have my dear little 
needles back again! 


Dance 


The Sleeping Beauty 
Act I. 
Place: Throne Room in King’s Palace. 
King and Queen on throne in middle of stage; 
courtiers standing at either side. 
King: Welcome, ladies and gentlemen, to the chris- 
tening party of our little daughter, the princess. 
Queen: Every one is here except the six good fairies 
who are to be the guests of honor. I hope they 
will bring good fortune to our child. 
King (to page): Go, tell the nurse to bring the little 
princess to us. 
(Page starts out and nurse enters.) 
King: Here is our little daughter now. 
Queen: Our darling child! 
Others: The beautiful princess! 

Queen (as music is heard): I hear the fairies coming. 
Others: The fairies are coming, the fairies are here. 
(Fairies enter and bow before throne.) 

King: Welcome, fairies. 
Queen: We are glad that you have come. 
Ist Fairy: We have come to bring our fairy gifts to 
the princess. 
King; Thank you, good fairies. 
(Fairies dance about cradle and give wishes.) 
Ist Fairy: Little Princess, you shall be good. 
2d Fairy: Little Princess, you shall be beautiful. 
3d Fairy: -Little Princess, you shall dance like a fairy. 
4th Fairy: Little Princess, you shall make sweet 
music. 
5th Fairy: Little Princess, you shall sing like a bird. 
(Wicked Fairy rushes in.) 
Wicked Fairy: Why was I not invited to this party? 


King: We didn’t know— 

Wicked Fairy: No excuses. (To baby.) You shall 
pay for this. On your sixteenth birthday, you 
shall prick your finger on a spindle, and shall 
die. (Exit Wicked Fairy furiously.) 

Queen (weeping): Oh, what shall we do? 

King: Good fairies, can you help us? 

6th Fairy: Do not weep, dear Queen, I can help you. 
The princess shall not die. She shall prick her 
hand upon a spindle, but she shall not die. (Goes 
to cradle.) Dear little Princess, you won't die, 
you will fall asleep, and sleep for a hundred years. 
Then a prince shall come to wake you. 

(Fairies bow and dance out.) 

King (to page): Here, boy, tell the heralds to go 
out through all my kingdom and give my people 
this command. It is the King’s order that every 
spindle in the country must be burned. 

Boy: Yes, your majesty. 

(Goes out.) 

King: Now, my Queen, we need not fear the wicked 
fairy any longer, for with no spindles in the 
land, how can her wish come true? 

(All march out.) 


Act II. 
Throne Room, Sixteen Years Later. 
King: Is everything ready for this evening, for the 
birthday party of our princess? 
Queen: Yes, all is ready. See, here is a gift for her. 
(Ladies and gentlemen admire necklace.) 
In the tower. 
Princess (to old woman at spindle): Good day. 
Old Woman: Who are you, my pretty child? 
Princess: Don’t you know me? I am the King’s 
daughter. I am just sixteen years old today. 
But what are you doing? 
Old Woman: I am spinning, Princess. 
Princess: Let me try. 
Old Woman: To be sure you may. 
(As soon as princess touches spindle she falls 
asleep, and so do all the others.) 


(Fairies come in and hold screen in front of 
scene.) 


Act IIT. 


A Hundred Years Later. 
(Prince enters and looks about.) 

Prince: What! every one asleep! It is true then 
what I have been told. This is an enchanted 
palace. But where is the lovely princess who 
has slept for a hundred years? Ah, here she is. 
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How beautiful she is! (Kneels and takes her 
hand.) 
(She wakes immediately and so do all of the 
others.) 
Princess: O my Prince, you have come at last! I 
have been dreaming of you for so long. 
Prince: Beautiful Princess, will you come down with 
me to my father’s palace, and be my princess? 
Princess: Yes, Prince, I will go with you gladly. 
(King and Queen come to them and embrace 
princess. ) 
Queen: My dear child, you are alive and well. The 
promise of the good fairy has come true. Here 


is a gift for your sixteenth birthday (gives 
necklace). 
Princess: Mother, this here is the Prince who has 
awakened me. 
King: We thank you, Prince. 
Lords and Ladies: Long live the Prince and Princess! 
(Good fairies run in.) 
Fairy: Come, good fairies, let all be gay, 
The wicked spell has passed away; 
Dear fairy Prince and Princess true, 
All happiness we give to you. 


(They dance around Prince and Princess. 


Others march out.) 


A Christmas Acrostic 


M for the mistletoe, merry and bright, 

E for the evergreen, Santa’s delight! 

R for the room where we hang up the hose, 
R for the red ribbons for red ribbon bows; 

Y for the youngsters who scurry to bed, 

C for the candy canes, yellow and red; 

H for the holly that shines through the pane, 


R for the reindeer we seek for in vain, 

I for the ice for the valley and hill, 

S for the stockings for Santa to fill— 

T for the tinsel that hangs on the tree, 
M for the music of laughter and glee; 

A for the absent, remembered and dear, 
S for the season’s glad greetings of cheer! 


—St. Nicholas. 


‘Some Results of the Kindergarten Unit in France 


A JARDIN D’ENFANTs training department was opened in Sévres College in October by,jthe 
French Government as a result of the effective work of the American kindergartners who were sent 
over to France during the war to work with the children in the devastated regions. 

Mile. Amieux, the president of the college, has been greatly interested in the educational 
methods of the American kindergarten as demonstrated by the work of the Kindergarten Unit, 
and she welcomes the incorporation of a Jardin d’Enfants training department in this college for 


training teachers in France. 


As an outgrowth of the work of the Kindergarten Unit in France, a kindergarten was opened 
in September in an orphanage in Belgrade, Serbia, to bring joy into the lives of the little children 


who have lost their parents during the war. 


The Kindergarten Unit in France is still in need of funds. 
Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 


Murray, Treasurer I. K. U., 


Send contributions to Miss May 


Civics in the First Grade 
By Wallie Touve, Centralia, Ill. 


“‘A Great Nation is made only by Worthy Citizens.”-—Warner. 


IV 
December - 
OpjEcT: To teach love of country through love 
of town. 
To love your town you must know all about it. 
- All the social factors of a community should 


contribute something toward the teaching of citizen- 
ship. 


The Occupations, Industries, Professions in Your 
Community. 
Morning Talk. 
Where does father work? Sister? Brother? 
(perhaps Mother). 
What do they do in these places? 
The miner, the storekeeper, farmer, doctor, etc. 
Lead children to tell all they know about these 
occupations. 
Teacher’s Preparation. 
Divide pupils of the room into three squads 
(for the month’s work). 
Excursion—Squad One. 
Dismiss rest of the room 30 minutes early. 
Take a walk through principal streets of the 
community. 
Teacher takes notes—children dictate. 
Take census of different places of industry along 
the street. What business is carried on in 
each? 


Educational Buildings or Institutions. 
Morning Talk. 
Where did you go Sunday morning? Church. 
What do we learn there? 
Are there any other places where we go to learn? 
School, high school, etc. 
What about the library? What do we find 
there? 
Does mother go to the Women’s Club? What 
do they do there? 
Excursion—Squad Two. After school. 
Visit Public Library. 
Explain the different rooms. 
Sit awhile in the children’s room and examine 
a few of the books. 


Have the children notice the pictures on the 
wall, the shelves with the many, many 
books. 

Tell them that no one talks loud in a library. 
Why? 

Have them walk with as little noise as possible. 


The Institutions, Associations. 
Morning Talk. 

I saw a man dressed in a blue uniform, trimmed 
with red, another was beating a drum, some 
women were singing. Who were they and 
what were they doing? 

Talk about the good the Salvation Army carries 
on. Are there any more associations that 
you know area help to the needy? Provident 
Association. What about the Y. M. C. A.? 

Are there any places that you know for taking 
care of the poor and needy? Orphans’ Home, 
etc. 

What is the place we call jail used for? (Teach 
them to think of this place as a protection to 
good citizens against dangerous ones, not 
merely a place for punishment.) 

Excursion—Squad Three. After school. 

Visit the rooms of the Provident Association. 
(If there is an orphans’ home in your com- 
munity visit that instead.) 

Explain how the clothes sent there are cleaned, 

sorted, and given to the worthy poor. 

Tell how they. look after the poor children at 

Christmas time, etc. 


Places of Amusement. 
Morning Talk. 

Where do you like to go on Saturday afternoon? 
Picture show, etc. 

Who goes there? Mother, father, etc. 

Explain that we must have good places of 
amusement. Grown folks must have play 
time as well as little folks. We need play 
to keep us healthy. 

Excursion—Entire room. 
Visit some place of special interest to the com- 


munity,—a monument, park, or special build- 
ing. 

Take picture to be brought back to the school- 
room for discussion. 


Chiid’s Part of the Community Work. 
When on the street or in public places we are 
the caretakers of our community. 
We must— 

1. Pick up banana peelings which some care- 
less person has thrown on the sidewalk. 
Why? 

Put bits of paper in wastebaskets, not 
scatter them. 
Be quiet at lectures, picture shows, church. 
Why? 
4. Be community hosts by not crowding the 
walk, by being helpful and friendly to 


all. 
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Seat Work. 


Make an A B C Book to be sent to the Orphans’ 
Home or given to the Provident Association for 
some poor child’s Christmas. 


Project. 

Make little boxes (about two inches each way) 
of chart paper or old tablet front covers. Cut 
slit in the top. Teacher exchange her box 
with one of the good ones made by the children. 
Place this litthke box on the teacher’s desk. 
Others are to be taken home for home savings. 
In these boxes children may save, instead of 
spend, any money they receive to buy candy 
with. This money should be used to buy 
something to contribute to the Christmas dinner 
of some worthy-poor family—perhaps potatoes 
or a chicken—or the article bought may be sent 


A Page from the A B C Booklet 


Work Resulting from Excursions. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard. Children 
dictate. 

Squad One—Report: List of Business Places. 

Squad Two—Report: List of Educational 
Resources. 

Squad Three—Report: List of Institutions and 
Associations. 


Tell about special places of interest and show 


pictures. 


to the Salvation Army or the Provident Associa- 
tion, should they serve a dinner to the poor. 

Be sure to let the children do the buying and if 
possible to carry the gift to its destination. 


“For children must learn to give, and they learn 
it best by giving. It is a misfortune, indeed, for a 
child to grow into manhood or womanhood without 
experiencing the satisfaction that comes from sharing 
with another’s needs.’’-—Engleman, in Moral Educa- 
tion in School and Home. 
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To Make A BC Booklet 
Teacher's Preparation. 


1. Buy one and one fourth yards of dark brown 
cambric. 

Cut carefully into three equal parts or strips. 

Lay the strips on each other. Fold once. 

Sew through the middle. (The middle may be 
ascertained by folding again. This when 
opened again will form acrease. Sew on the 
crease. ) 

Fold on the stitching, forming the book. 

Now stitch on outside about one fourth inch 
from the fold. This will keep the book from 
falling open in the center. 

Cut pages apart. 

2. Draw squares on the blackboard, squared off 
into sixteen small squares. 

Mark off the letters in these squares that you 
wish the children to cut for one lesson. 

(Two or three are enough at a time.) 
3. Cut squared drawing paper into strips the 
length of the paper and four squares deep. 

Give each child a strip. 


Children’s Part. 


Cut A B C’s from squared paper. Let each child 
count off his own squares from the strip given him and 
cut the whole strip into little squares, 4 x 4. 


Note. 
size. 


One-half inch squared paper makes a good 

(The Industrial Art Text Books, by Bonnie 
E. Snow and Hugo B. Froehlich, give printed 
patterns for cutting letters.) 


This will give good seat work for at least twice a 
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week for an entire month. One lesson or two in 
cutting may be supervised, afterwards this work 
should be done undirected. At first let the children 
cut as many times as their strip will allow just two 
or three of the easiest letters. Later they can cut 
more at a time. The harder letters will need a 
supervised lesson. 


SECOND PART OF SEAT WORK FOR MAKING BOOKLET. 
Teacher's Preparation. 

Have children bring old magazines with colored 
advertisements. ‘There are many beautiful ones 
in most of our popular household magazines. 

Go through the magazines and tear out a picture or 
two to represent each letter. A Quaker Oats 
advertisement makes a good one for Q, etc. 

Pass these to children to be cut out for seat work. 


Child’s Part. 

Teacher selects one of each letter cut out. Chil- 
dren cut out advertisements. This should be a 
supervised lesson as children must be taught to 
cut out well. Suggest ‘‘no white rims around the 
pictures, etc.’’ Pupils talk about and select the 
best one of these for each letter. 


Teacher's Part. 


Mount each letter of the alphabet with a picture in 
the book. Arrange artistically. 

X, Y, Z, may be mounted on last page without 
pictures. 

Be sure to place blotting paper under page when 
mounting. 

Use mucilage and use it sparingly. 


‘““THREE things I wish you—Love, the Lamp of Life, 
The Joy that comes of Duty bravely done, 
And last the Peace that follows strife, 


And lo, the three are one.”’ 
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Christmas Decorations 


By Lesa L. Sage 


HILE a kindergartner in the schools of New 
York City, I encountered the problem of 
the ‘small room.’ There was no space for a sand 
table, aquarium, doll house, or any of the many well 
known helps to the charm of a room. Thus the 
possibilities for decoration were limited to the four 
walls. Next to the blackboard decorations, and 
perhaps even before them, the large seasonal borders 
which the children helped to prepare, served to 
lend color and atmosphere to the room. ‘These 
borders ran above the blackboards the length of 
two sides of the room. At Christmas time a ‘“Toy- 
shop Border’ occupied the space over one board, 
and a companion piece, ‘“‘Noah’s Ark,’ filled the 
other. 

The toys were outlined upon white drawing paper, 
colored with crayon by the children, and then cut. 
The time of year when Christmas work is under way 
finds the children well prepared for careful coloring 
and cutting, and fully ready to be trusted to work in 
little groups with but slight supervision. This 
makes it possible during one period of hand work to 
have the most advanced children color clown dolls, or 
soldiers, or boats; another group of children of less 
ability may make rocking horses, Teddy bears, or 
elephants; and the assistant may supervise another 
group with horns or drums. Thus in a few days 
sufficient toys may be completed and the kinder- 
gartner may then arrange the border. This will 
demand a little extra time after hours but the result 
will well repay the effort. 

For a background light brown cartridge paper to 
represent the Toyman’s shelf, and pale green for the 
upper part as the wall, proved most effective in our 
room. This may, however, be suited to the sur- 
roundings. The toys were pasted as though resting 
in groups upon the shelf. A black crayon line to 
accentuate the dividing line of shelf and wall and 
black crayon to outline the toy figures will produce 
the best results. 


As to the coloring of the individual toys, the 
kindergartner may follow her own judgment, but a 
few suggestions are offered: 

Horns—three colors, as 
green, white, and orange. 


red, white, and blue; 


Clowns—red or purple with black pompons, shoes, 
and mittens. 

Teddy bears—use flat of black crayon point very 
lightly to produce gray, or use brown. 

Soldiers—white trousers, blue coat, black hat with 
red ornament. 

Balls—yellow with red, green, or purple bands. 

Drum—yellow with black rims and cords. 

Jack-in-the-box—brown box, red or green shirt, 
black hair. 

The elephant may be drawn upon gray paper and 
the stand colored black, or if drawn upon white 
paper the gray color may be obtained by using the 
flat side of a black crayon point. 

Boats—brown mast and boom, brown hull with 
red or green trimming band. Leave sails white. 


Noah’s Ark Border 


The “Toyshop” border offered suggestions for 
the arrangement of children’s work by the teacher. 
As these decorations proved of so much interest to 
the parents as well as to the children the suggestion 
was made that the ‘‘Noah’s Ark” border be con- 
structed at a mothers’ meeting as the mothers’ 
part in the Christmas preparation’of the schoolroom. 
This idea was prompted by the fact that parents 
have begged permission-to ‘“‘buy”’ the borders from 
my room. 

The -animals for this border represented the 
wooden Noah’s Ark variety, not the real animals, 
and so were crude in form. 

The background used was the same as in the 
Toyshop; the lower part of light brown, the upper 
of light green cartridge paper. The forms were out- 
lined upon white drawing paper, colored, and then 
cut out and pasted upon the brown portion of the 
background. After all were pasted the dividing line 
of the background was accentuated by a line in 
black crayon, and the forms outlined in black crayon 
also. ‘The ark was the first thing to be mounted, 
occupying the left hand corner. ‘Then were added 
the various animals in the order indicated. 

" Suggestions for a varied color effect follow: 
{ Ark—cut from dark gray cartridge paper; add 
in’ crayon, green waves and roof, brown hull, red 
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chimney, shade windows in brown and make door- 
way black. 
Chickens—brown body, yellow legs, and red comb. 
The stand for all animals was black. 
French poodle—black. 
Pigs—light brown with black spots. 
Rams—white with black horns. 
Donkeys—brown. 


Swans—white with yellow legs and bill. 

Zebra—very light brown (use side of crayon 
point), with black stripes. 

Buffaloes—head, chest, and forepart of body 
dark brown, hind part very light brown. 

Ostrich—very light gray (use side of point of black 
crayon very lightly), yellow legs. 

Camel—dark brown. 


ZS ZS ZS 
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The Christmas Star 


What makes the Christmas star so bright, 
Where does it get its silver light? 

All the kind deeds throughout the year 
Now help to make its beams more clear; 
And all our pleasant words and smiles 
Travel for miles, and miles, and miles, 
Until they reach thts lovely star 

That in the East shines forth afar; 

For kindness 1s the silver light 

That makes the Christmas star so bright. 


—Frances Kirkland. 


A Kindergarten Parade 


By Edna B. Ferry, South Pasadena, Cal. 


URING the last week of December an interest- 

ing project was launched in our kindergarten, 

and so enthusiastic were the children that January 
was nearly gone before the climax was reached. 
The project started in this way. The children had 
returned to kindergarten after Christmas full of 
enthusiasm and joy and eager to tell of their expe- 
riences. It was during a discussion about their gifts 
of wagons, autos, aeroplanes, dolls, drums, and so 
forth, that something was said about New Year’s 
day coming soon and we mentioned the Tournament 
of Roses, a unique feature of New Year’s Day in 
our city, and a lively discussion followed regarding 
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the various entries. 


While this interest was para- 
mount some one suggested that we make a parade. 

The rest of the morning was spent in looking for 
material and planning what should be in the parade. 
There were pasteboard boxes at hand, but wooden 
wagons and autos became the cry. A search was 
made in the basement for available boxes but only 
two could be found, so we visited the corner grocery 
the following day to purchase the needed boxes and 
soft wood. 

When the grocer was told of our needs he turned 
his shed full of fascinating boxes of all sizes over to us 
He 
Such rummaging and 
selecting and planning as followed, resulting in each 
child returning to the school with his own selected 
material. 


and told us to help ourselves to all we needed. 
was ‘‘only too glad to assist.” 


Some ideas 
were so vague that suggestions and some assistance 
became necessary, others were very definite and 
practical, and pictures were found that helped, 
besides the inspiration that came to those who went 
on New Year's day to see the real Tournament. 
Several of the children made pasteboard houses of 
large sheets of bogus paper, and these were secured 
to low wooden platforms, painted and surrounded 
with pasteboard trees and artificial flowers, making 
effective floats. Automobiles were made, - using 
type-ribbon spools for headlights, discarded toy wagon 
wheels and dowel sticks for steering gears. Seats 
were measured, sawed, and nailed in place. One 
thoughtful boy, with originality, made his auto with 
four upright posts and a cloth canopy over the top. 
Sailboats on floats, airplanes, a push cart, paper bag 
dolls, dolls with gay tissue finery, wagons with and 
without seats,—all these problems were worked out 
by the children. 


The individual problems now began. 
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Occasionally suggestions were given, a little help 
in measuring, holding, or sawing a board as the need 
arose, and lessons in paper folding and in painting. 
Often a child would leave his own work and go to 
another to help with a suggestion. As the work 
progressed there were numberless opportunities of 
noting special characteristics. Patience, persever- 
ance, unselfishness, thoughtfulness, occasional dis- 
couragement overcome by a little assistance, all 
these were evidenced; also at times the tendencies 
on the part of a few children to give up before com- 
pleting, of doing careless work for the sake of getting 
through, of interfering with other children, but the 
prevailing spirit was one of joyous industriousness. 

As the days went by one article after another was 
completed and put in a corner of the room awaiting 
the day when real flowers and greenery would be 


brought for the decoration. After the wagons and 
autos were finished and painted, great was the delight 
when the discovery was made that these vehicles 
were strong enough to ride in, and many were the 
giggles and shouts that. issued from little throats as 
the children pushed each other around the kinder- 
garten and into the hall. 

Finally the day arrived when everything was 
finished. Real flowers were brought, tissue paper 
ones made, and the decorating began, taking one 
whole morning. The day following the children were 
all excited. They brought dolls from home, and 
with those in the kindergarten and what had been 
made the various ‘‘entries’”’ were filled and the parade 
started down the center of the street to surprise and 
entertain the neighboring kindergarten several blocks 
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How the Prince Learned to Sing 


By Inez Gordon Brown 


HERE was once a little prince who lived in the 
castle at the top of the great hill which over- 
looked the Valley of Content. His father, the king, 
ruled the people wisely and justly, and his mother, 
the queen, was so gracious and kindly that she was 
beloved by old and young throughout the land. 

The king and queen loved the little prince very 
dearly. They bestowed all manner of gifts upon 
him, gifts that would make any small boy I know 
dance with joy were he to possess any one of them. 
There were toy animals as large as real animals and 
by pressing springs they could be made to bark and 
squeal and grunt just as real animals do. There 
were trains almost large enough for the prince him- 
self to ride in, and games and books,—everything, in 
fact, a boy could wish. 

But here is the sad, strange part of my story: 
the little prince was never known to smile. Not only 
that, he looked sullen and cross, and still worse, he 
acted displeased with everything. No matter what 
was said or done, he always found something which 
was wrong. 

The white pony, Snowball, which the king bought 
for him as a surprise was too gentle, he said, and he 
beat him with a whip. The canary his mother gave 
him for his birthday wakened him too early with its 
song and the prince sulked until the songster was 
carried away. 

When the king’s musicians played, he complained 
that their music was either too fast or too slow, 
too loud or too soft. In fact there was no end to his 
displeasure and the whole royal household grew 
unhappy because nothing could be found which 
would make the little prince happy. 

One day, while the king and queen were sorrow- 
fully discussing the situation, they heard a queer 
little rat-a-tat-tat-tat and looking up, they saw the 
little gray godmother of the prince approaching. 
Her back was bent and the long, crooked stick which 
she carried thumped the floor at each step she took. 
Her facé was anxious and stern. 

‘“Fiddle-de-yay, what’s happened today?”’ 
cried in a shrill squeaking voice. 
so sad?” 

“Oh, little gray godmother,” sobbed the queen, 


she 
“Why are you all 


“our little prince is unhappy all the while. We have 
tried and tried to please him but the more we do the 
crosser he grows and now we know not what to do.” 

‘‘Fiddle-de-dee, it’s quite clear to me,’”’ chanted 
the little old woman. 

“T pray thee, then,”’ said the king, “give us your 
advice.” 

‘“Fiddle-de-ring, he must learn to sing—’”’ 

“To sing!” cried the king. 

“To sing!’’ exclaimed the queen in astonishment, 
“alas, he cannot even bear the sound of music. Of 
late he flies into a’ rage whenever our harpers play.”’ 


‘“‘Fiddle-de-dee, leave that to me, 
For forty-one days you may not him see.”’ 


While the king and queen looked at each other in 
amazement the little old lady in gray hobbled out the 
door rat-a-tat-tat,—rat-a-tat-tat. Straight out into 
the king’s garden she went and plucked a single 
blossom—a bright flaming blossom which grew by 
the garden wall. Then back again she went into the 
castle, up the stairs to the room where the prince sat 
sulking. (Fairy godmothers, you know, need never 
be told where their godchildren are.) 

The little prince looked up, scowling as she 
approached. She dropped a curtsey and presented 
the flower. He took it rather ungraciously, asking, 
“Ts that all you’ve brought me? There are millions 
of those in our garden—”’ 

“But this has a new fragrance,—smell it, my 
child,”’ chirped the little old lady. 

The prince took the flower in his hand, buried 
his nose deep in its silken petals, and then—and 
then—what do you suppose? He fell asleep, sound 
asleep right in the middle of the morning. 

He never could tell how it all came about but 
when he awoke he was in the strangest place! He 
called lustily for his servant to come to him but no 
one came. He looked around and noticed that he 
was in a little cave in the rocks. He began to cry 
(crying was very easy for him) but though the walls 
of the cave echoed again and again no one appeared. 

For the first time in his whole life he dressed 
himself, but it was an easy matter now as all his 
fine clothes had disappeared and only a plain little 
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suit was near his bed. A cup of bread and milk 
stood near and, as he was very hungry, he ate this 
gladly. (He had never been willing to taste such 
common food before.) 

Then out under the great blue sky he wandered, 
but though he called and called no one answered, 
not even the little gray godmother. All the first 
day he called but no one appeared. At night he 
made his way back to the cave. There was just 
enough food for his supper but not one drop too 
much. 

One night passed, another day, and still another 
in this strange way. He had no playmates, no 
toys, no servants. The only living creatures he 
could see were the insects and animals which lived 
in the fields and by the brooks. ‘ They all seemed 
busy and happy the whole day long and as he watched 
‘ them, the little prince forgot to be.cross. He wished 
they might stop their work and play with him, but 
they never did. 

One day as he sat beside the stream he heard a 
great kerchug—kerchug. It sounded again. He 
looked and saw an old green frog caught in a tangle 
of grasses in the river. 

“‘Kerchug,’’ moaned the frog, weaker and weaker. 
The prince stooped down and lifted him into the clear 
water of the stream. As the frog dove quickly down 
he sang, ‘“Thank ye, sir.”’ 

It was such a queer “thank you” that it stayed 
in the prince’s mind. He felt a little thrill of happi- 


ness, too, for this was the first ‘‘thank you” that he - 


had ever earned. Yes, truly, this was the first time 
in his whole life that he had done anything deserving 
thanks. Almost before he knew it he was singing 
the song himself. 

The next morning when he awoke, the song was 
still upon his lips and he sang it again and again as 
he wandered through the forest. He was so busy 
singing that he scarcely heard a feeble little cry at 
his feet. But suddenly he stopped, for right before 
him lay a baby bird which had fallen from its nest 
which was in the tree above. The mother bird 
fluttered about anxiously and chirped plaintively. 

Very gently the prince picked up the tiny creature. 
The mother bird grew more and more anxious. Up, 
up the tree he climbed and placed the baby bird back 
in the nest. The mother bird’s anxiety was changed 
to joy and she sang, oh, so gladly, ‘“Thank you, dear— 


thank you, dear,’’ as though she could never thank 
him enough. This was a new song and the prince 
went gladly on his way singing the two songs he had 
learned. 

Each day something in the field or forest taught 
him a new song. Once it was the wind in the trees, 
again it was the happy brook, and another day he 
learned a song from the singing grasses. All these 
the prince treasured and wove them into wonderful 
songs. 

Then, on the forty-first day after he had left the 
castle, the little gray godmother appeared to him 
as he stood on the bank of the stream singing with 
all his might. 

‘‘Fiddle-de-dee, wilt go with me?”’ she asked. 

The young prince hesitated an instant before 
replying for he had never been as truly happy in the 
royal palace as he had been the last few days since 
he had learned to sing. Suddenly he remembered 
his dear mother, the queen, and his kind father, the 
king, and he thought how much he would enjoy 
singing all his songs to them. 

“Dear Fairy Godmother, I will gladly return to 
the Valley of Content,” he replied, ‘‘only let me take 
with me the songs I have learned here.”’ 

“‘No one could possibly take those from you,” 
she responded. 

So down a little winding path she went, this little 
old woman, and behind her tripped the prince 
laughing and singing. On and on they traveled,— 
finally passing through the gate of the great wall 
which surrounded the king’s garden. 

Now when the courtiers and the servants heard 
the young prince singing,-they could scarcely believe 
their ears. Some rushed to meet’him and others 
hastened to tell the king and the queen. How happy 
they were, I must leave you to imagine. 

Then a great feast was prepared and all the people 
in the kingdom were invited to come. When they 
heard the prince sing they knew that one day he 
would rule the Kingdom of Content. 

After many years the prince became king and he, 
too, ruled wisely and well. And as he helped his 
people he learned from them songs of joy and happi- 
ness. The whole world has since learned the secret 
of his songs and almost any day one is likely to 
happen upon some one who is making songs in the 
same way. 
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THE BURGESS ANIMAL BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


SIHIS is a companion volume to ‘‘The Burgess Bird Book for Chil- 
dren,’’ which has had such a wonderful reception since its publi- 
cation a year ago. It is written in the same vein, a story book 
which at the same time is an authoritative handbook on the land 
animals of America, so describing them and their habits that they 

will be instantly recognized when seen. Every child and not a few adults 
will delight in going to school to Old Mother Nature with Peter Rabbit and 
his friends. 

The book is beautifully illustrated by Mr. Fuertes, the naturalist-artist, 
whose drawings are living portraits and show the big and little people of the 
Green Forest and the Green Meadows, the Smiling Pool and the Great 
Mountains, as they actually are amid home surroundings. 


With 32 full-page illustrations in color and 16 full-page illustrations in black- 
and-white from drawings by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Crown 8vo. 
Decorated Cloth. $3.00 net. 


OTHER BOOKS BY THORNTON W. BURGESS 
THE BURGESS BIRD BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


“This new bird book is Burgess’ masterpiece. Of course it is written in the personal-narrative style 
of the Bedtime Stories; and it represents the author at his best. Asa children’s book of birds, it isa 
stately volume, and it will last ‘Anxious Mother’ through many a long day. The book is a distinct tri- 
umph in text and pictures. It rings true, and it is by far the best bird {book for children that we have 
ever seen. In fact, it is the very book that ‘Anxious Mother,’ the children and the booksellers have all 
been awaiting for twenty years or more.” —Dr. William T. Hornaday, Director, New York Zoological Society. 


With fifty-eight illustrations in full color by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
Crown 8vo. Decorated Cloth. $3.00 net. 


THE BEDTIME STORY BOOKS. 20 Volumes. Price, 70 cents net, each. 
THE ADVENTURES OF: 


Grandfather Frog . Old Man Coyote 
Chatterer, the Red Squir- . Paddy the Beaver 


rel Poor Mrs. Quack 
Unc’ Billy Possum Sammy Jay . , Bobby Coon 


. Mr. Mocker . Buster Bear 8. Jimmy Skunk 
>. Jerry Muskrat 2. Old Man Toad Bob White 
Danny Meadow Mouse 3. Prickly Porky Ol’ Man Buzzard 


MOTHER WEST WIND SERIES. 8 Volumes. Price, $1.20 net, each. 
Old Mother West Wind 
Mother West Wind’s Children 
Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 
Mother West Wind’s Neighbors 


Reddy Fox 
Johnny Chuck 
Peter Cottontail 


Mother West Wind “Why” Stories 
Mother West Wind “How” Stories 
Mother West Wind “When” Stories 
Mother West Wind “Where” Stories 
The New GREEN MEADOW SERIES. 4 Volumes. Price, $1.60 net, each. 


Happy Jack | Mrs. Peter Rabbit | Bowser the Hound Old Granny Fox 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - -_ Boston, Mass. 
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Practical Suggestions That 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 
account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? 
tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


Have Proved Their Worth 


Will you co-operate by sending an 
For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


Inexpensive Chains and Candles for the Christmas Tree 


HE chain here described has proved a very 
good substitute for the cranberry and pop- 
corn chain. 

Cut white tissue paper into three-inch squares. 
Let the children crush the paper until it resembles 
a piece of pop corn. Then string first a piece of 
‘pop corn’ and then a red bead. It is quite as 
effective on the tree as the real pop corn and cran- 
berry chain and much less expensive. 

To make ‘‘candles,’”’ take the five-inch colored 
paper squares and have the children roll them 


A Tool 


A TEACHER of primary or kindergarten grade 
can save time and energy by using a tool pocket. 
An apron or dress with pockets might answer the 
same purpose, but these are not available every 
day, while a tool pocket can be adjusted with any 
dress, at a moment’s notice. 

Choose cloth that is firm, not soft. Cut it 
614 x 12 inches. Fold up five inches from the bot- 
tom to form the pocket; shape by cutting off lower 
corners, leaving pocket five inches wide at the 
bottom, and six and one-half inches wide two inches 
higher. From this point slant in, making opening 


over a pencil. Paste the outside edge fast before 
removing the pencil. Cut a small piece of white 
paper to represent a flame and color red, blue, 
yellow, and orange. Paste one end of the “flame” 
in the end of the candle. Cut two slits about one 
inch long in the bottom of the candle and put over an 
end of the branch of the tree, fastening with a small 
paper fastener. 

The children make these easily and always 
beg to make just one more. 

MAUuDE E. WALKER, Providence, R. I. 


Pocket 


for the hand five inches across when finished. Cut 
off upper corners, leaving back of pocket three 
inches across at top. Face exposed portion of 
the back with same material. Double stitch all 
edges, put two pieces of whalebone across back, 
and the pocket is ready for use. A_ three-inch 
bar pin fastens it in place. 

Pencil, scissors, eraser, knife, needle and thread, 
paper fasteners, etc., may be carried about the 
room with comfort, and no time is lost going after 
these necessary helps. 

CLARA S. Brown, La Habra, Cal. 


To Make Doll Furniture 


THE children in my kindergarten never tire of 
cutting and making furniture and furnishing doll 
houses. For material, we save all the pieces of 
pasteboard sent home from the laundry inside the 
men’s shirts. This board is not too stiff for little 
fingers to cut, yet stiff enough to hold its shape. 

From this, the children make whole sets of 
furniture, chairs, beds, dressers, trunks, 
flower stands, etc. Then with crayola they do the 
upholstering and decorating. 

A large shoe box or hat box owned by each child 


tables, 


is divided into rooms by partitions made from the 
shirt pasteboard. Then the rooms are furnished 
with the same material. A dry goods store will 
often give away large boxes. 

The personal ownership gives each child, even 
the lazy ones, a feeling of pride and an incentive to 
work. The comparison of one doll house with 
another brings out much originality and interest, 
and frequently an offer by one child to help the less 
gifted ones, results in splendid co-operation. 
ELtvA BELL ARCHER, Clarksdale, Miss. 
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AN UNMATCHED LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND YOUNGEST READERS 


A NEW BOOK BY MAUD LINDSAY 


BOBBY AND THE BIG ROAD 
Mee BIG f A Book for Little Readers 


[ROAD AN By MAUD LINDSAY 


Sixteen Full-Page Illustrations in Colors. All-around picture jacket in colors, $1.50. 
MAUD LINDSAY 


The wonderful genius of Maud Lindsay as a writer for the young is apparent in every line of “Bobby 
and the Big Road,” a book for children from five to seven, and good reading for any one. ‘The big road”’ 
is the Southern term for the highway leading to town, and little Bobby and his kind father and mother, 
who leave the city for a home in the country, find that it constantly leads to a delightful acquaintance 
with nature and to very pleasant friendships. Very popular in kindergartens as well as homes. 


A STORY GARDEN jaeeuos SS. THE STORY-TELLER 


For Little Children | ASTORY GARDEN] For Little Children 


By MAUD LINDSAY for Little Children By MAUD LINDSAY 


Illustrated in colors, $1.25 
The stories in “A Story Garden” 


This book takes its name from the 
are addressed to the very youngest } wandering minstrel or “Story-teller” 
readers, and unlike many “simple’’ S of the Middle Ages, who, from palace 
stories, which are merely pretty little | | | Wa to cottage, was the most welcome of 
nothings, Miss Lindsay’s have point ' all guests in the opinion of the children. 
and truth that the young child can So is this book most welcome among 
understand. books for younger boys and girls. 


SONG DEVICES AND JINGLES ET 
By ELEANOR SMITH 

Music by Author. Illustrations in colors. All-around picture jacket in colors. Quarto, $1.50. 

This is a book for young children to be welcomed with enthusiasm by teachers, kindergartners, and 
mothers. It is designed especially to help the large numbers of little children apparently without musical 
gifts—the so-called ‘“‘monotones” and the musically dependent. Not only will “Song Devices and Jingles’’ 
appeal to all children by the freshness of its material and the variety of its contents, but by its groups of 
dialogues, rhythmic games with jingling tunes to accompany strongly accented action, street-cries holding 
the interest while teaching typical intervals, and tiny songs with suggestive texts will be of the greatest 
benefit to those who cannot sing, or can sing only with help. 


THAT’S WHY STORIES Sir a WHAT-HAPPENED-THEN STORIES 


SATUNIT ONY JNUS 


ELEANOR 


By RUTH O. DYER 7 WHAT: - HAPPENED] By RUTH 0. DYER 
f 
Author of || THEN Stories) With fifteen illustrations and jacket 


RUTH-O- vis ER| 


in full colors by F. Liley Young 
Frontispiece in two colors by John 1.50 


Goss. wee <5 pen-and-ink ce The author has taken fifteen of the 


standard tales of childhood like ‘Little 
Red Riding-Hood,” ‘Chicken Little,” 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” and others, 
and fitted each with a happy ending. The 
original story is told first, followed in 
each case by the delightful sequel. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


With Music, Finger Plays, and Rhythms 
By MARY LEORA HALL and SARAH ELIZABETH PALMER 
With frontispiece in two colors and pen-and-inks. $1.50 


The story plays and finger plays are bright and attractive, and the rhythms have a rare charm that comes from good music with the 
melodiousness that children love. All songs, plays, and tone-calls in the book have proved their worth and popularity by trial. 


KINDERGARTEN BOOKS 
By EMILIE POULSSON 
These books are too well known to need description. | Many thousands have been sold to teachers in primary and kindergarten grades 
and they are established in countless homes. In the element of child interest they are unexcelled. 

FINGER PLAYS, with music, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50 
THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50 
CHILD STORIES AND RHYMES, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50 
THE RUNAWAY DONKEY, and other rhymes for children, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50 


At all bookstores. Send for Free Descriptive Catalogue 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO0O., BOSTON 


In a fanciful way the author of the 3 
| popular “Sleepy-Time Story-Book” now % 
| keeps children wide-awake with twenty- R = 
=| five charmingly told nature stories. span 


| 
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Paper Bag Dolls 


Wuat child does not love to make a doll! Then, 
too, the joy of dressing that very same doll! Paper 
bag dolls leave much for the imagination of the 
small child and also serve as a splendid motive 
for constructive work. For the creative, free play 
period the dressing of the dolls affords much pleas- 
ure. 

Material: One large paper bag for each child. 
These may be purchased at any grocery store. 
Purchase bags at least twelve inches long. Meat 
skewers, one for each child. These may be pur- 
chased at any meat market for a small sum per 
hundred. Ball of strong twine. Black paints. 

Directions: Place meat skewer inside of bag 
so that the point touches the bottom of the: bag. 
Tie the paper bag about four inches from the bottom 


of the bag around the meat skewer. This dimen- 


sion will depend upon the length of the bag. This 
forms the head of the doll. Pull the bottom of 
the bag out from the neck of the doll to form the 
body of the doll. The scalloped edge of the bag 
forms a pretty effect for the skirt. Paint the face 
of the doll with black paint. The dolls will stand 
alone because the stiff bag is used. 

They may be dressed with small bits of cloth 
(a rag bag is a most useful article in every kinder- 
garten and primary room). Much pleasure and 
originality may be shown in dressing. One step 
further may be taken and father dolls, mother 
dolls, sister, brother, and baby dolls may be made 
and dressed. 

Directions will be given later for making dresses 
and hats for these paper dolls. 

EpNA E. Hoop, Kenosha, Wis. 


Book Houses 


WE have a playhouse in one of our kinder- 
gartens which the children wished to furnish. They 
talked about the furniture in their own homes 
and furniture catalogues were brought to school. 
There were discussions about the furniture best 
liked, where the reading lamp should be placed, 
and what furniture should be placed in each room. 

Then it was decided that each child might have 
a house of his own—a book house. The cover 
of the book was made of construction paper, 9 x 12, 
cut in the form of a house. Each page in the book 
represented a room and was of a different colored 
paper, blue for the dining room, white for the 
kitchen, and so on. The children had an inter- 
esting lesson on selecting pleasing colorings for 
the various rooms. 

Furniture for the rooms was cut out of the 
furniture catalogues and mounted. attractively in 
each room. Even windows with draperies were 
added. The children asked for a porch and a 


garage, so the first page in the book served as a 
porch and the last page as a garage. 

Some one to live in the house was needed, so 
fashion books were brought and the children cut 
out fathers, mothers, and children for their houses. 

They hunted for a mother wearing an apron 
for the kitchen and a mother with sewing for the 
porch. Figures in a sitting posture were selected 
for the chairs. One child brought a picture of 
a child with outstretched hands and mouth open 
as if speaking, and placed him in the kitchen be- 
cause, as she said, he is saying, “Oh, mother, I am 
so hungry.” 

These books have furnished interesting lessons 
in language and hand work and have helped to 
interest the: mothers in our work. The children 
are ready now to furnish the large playhouse as 
they have definite ideas of what they wish to put 
into it. 


Mary MEIGHEN, Mountain Iron, Minn. 


Care of Rubbers 


WE have a very simple method of taking care of 


rubbers in my kindergarten. I keep a box of spring 
clothespins, on each of which I write the name of 
a child. Each child simply pinches his own clothes- 


pin on his pair of rubbers in the morning, and takes 


it off and drops it in the box when school closes. 
The children are able to recognize their own names, 
some even put their names on the clothespins them- 
selves. 

ELEANOR MACKENZIE, Berkeley, Cal. 
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CHRISTMAS 


FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


IDEAS 


THE THREE WISEMEN 
N. W. Silhouettes 


« The Christmas patterns 
furnish excellent mate- 
rial for the holiday dec- 
orative purposes. There 

holidays, such as Valentine’s Day, Easter, etc. 

Price for this set of 16 sheets, each 8} x 11 inches, 

of assorted designs, is only 15c. Set No. I also con- 


in the Northwestern Sil- 
are also many designs 
tains designs for Christmas as well as of birds, ani- 


houettes, Set No. II, 
Each Sheet 8} x 11 for illustrating the other 
mals, and vegetables. 


MOTHER GOOSE SILHOUETTES 
(Set No. III) 

Contain 16 patterns of the most popular Nursery 
Rhymes. These may be used in numerous ways in 
teaching reading, and oral work in language, as well 
as for decorative purposes. 


Each pattern 8} x 11 inches. 
Price, per set of 16 sheets, $0.15 


N. W. HALF-PENNY PICTURES 


The pictures 
average from 
2x3 to 3x3} 
inches in size. 

The  Half- 
Penny Pictures 
are especially 
well adapted 
for use in con- 
nection with 
the following: | 
Making book- 
lets and calen- 
dars; cele- | 

history, language, 


rating birthdays and holidays: 

and story work; study of famous paintings, etc. 
Pictures suitable for Christmas calendars and 

booklets are the Sistine Madonna, Madonna of the 


Chair, and Angel Heads. Listed below are the 22 | 
different studies of Northwestern Half-Penny Pic- 
tures. These pictures may be had in any assort- 
ment desired. 


Angel Heads (Reynolds) 
Angelus 
“Can’t You Talk?” 
Capitol, Washington 
Distinguished Member Humane Society 
Feeding the Hens (Millet) 
Galahad, Sir (Watts) 
Gleaners (Millet) 
Helping Hand, A (Renouf) 
10. Horse Fair, The (Bonheur) 
11. Lincoln, Abraham 
12. Longfellow, Henry W. 
13. Lowell, James R. 
14. Madonna of the Chair (Raphael) 
Madonna, Sistine (Detail) (Raphael) 
16. Pilgrims Going to Church (Boughton) 
School in Brittany (Geoffroy) 
18. Shepherdess, The (Lerolle) | 
19. Wake Up (Barber) 
. Washington, George 
21. Wilson, Woodrow 
Pershing, General 


Price, per dozen..... 
Price, per hundred... . 


| perforated. Easy to use and very effective. 


| ceils are a necessary part of the equipment of every 
| modern school. 


CHRISTMAS POSTERS 
Made of Decorated Crepe Paper 


The  up-to- 
date progress- 
ive teacher 


finds that the 
decorated crepe 
paper is a valu- 
able assistant 
in making at- 
tractive and 
artistic posters 
for the various 
seasons. 

Some of the 
subjects found 
in a set for 12 chartsare birds, wild animals, but- 
terflies, patriotic, Hallowe’en, winter and autumnal 
subjects, nursery rhymes, ete. If the figures are 
padded with bits of batting, they stand out in relief 
and are more attractive. Shadows may be added 
with pencil or crayons. Grass is made by cutting 
green construction paper free hand. 

Animals mounted on cardboard and cut out 
make ideal studies in Natural History on the sand 
table, using sprouting wheat or oats for grass and 
twigs of trees to resemble jungles, etc. 

We do not aim to sell decorated crepe paper by 
the roll, but by the set of assorted subjects. Each 
set consists of enough material for 12 posters. Sepa- 


rate reading charts may be printed on manila tag 
| and suspended from the poster by means of fast- 


eners and thread loops. Price, per set of assorted 


CALENDAR PADS FOR 1921 


These little pads are very pretty and attractive 
in red and green design with gold lettering. Can 
be used to make dainty little calendars. 


No. 310. 


Size 1} x 2}, per dozen..... $0.20 
No. 311. Size 1} x 3}, per dozen..... -25 
No. 3138. Size 1 x 1}, per dozen..... -20 
No. 314. Size 14 x 1}, per dozen...... -20 


Postage, 2c per dozen 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


A new unsurpassed line of up-to-date stencils. 
The designs are all carefully drawn and accurately 


Sten- 


The subjects here listed can be 
used not only for blackboard work, but also for 
chart work and poster making. Good designs, 
good paper, good perforations and low price explain 
the great popularity of these stencils. Size approxi- 
mately 24 x 36 inches, varying with the subject. 
Directions for use are found on each stencil. 


The designs are: 


879. Merry Christmas 

380. Happy New Year 

519. Christmas Bells 

700. Jolly Santa Claus 

701. Santa Claus and Sleigh 

702. Bringing in the Christmas Tree 

703. The Christmas Tree 

| .705. The Star in the East 


PRANG AND NORTHWESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


This paper will be found very practical for use 
with the various items listed on this page. For 
instance, as background for the Penny Pictures 
and for making up the various designs using the 
Northwestern Silhouettes as patterns. Package 
of 50 sheets assorted is 22c in the 9 x 12 size. Each 
package contains not less than 10 different colors, 
including the most desirable such as red, green, etc. 


Price, per package of 50 sheets, 9 x 12 inches, assorted 
$0.22 


Weight, 144 pounds. 


Postage extra. 


WATER COLOR CARDS 
The cuts in 


this picture 
represent two 
of the 28 


Christmas wa- 
ter color cards. 

These are 
post card size, 
and are printed 
on two-ply kid 
finish bristol, 
suitable for wa- 
ter coloring or 
crayon work. 
Let the chil- 
dren tint these 
cards and mail to their friends at Christmas time. 
These cards come in two sets of 14 cards each. 


Price per set, 


Each card postal card size 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 
The Best Christmas Book 


There is a wealth of new ideas, and a complete 
ae ee for every one. It is positively the “‘Best’’ 
ook of Christmas entertainment exercises pub- 
lished. Arranged according to grades. The follow- 
ing list of classified contents will show the variety 
and scope of the work. Contents: 82 recitations, 
36 quotations, 4 monologues and readings, 10 dia- 
logue’, exercises and plays, 7 fancy drills and marches, 
4 acrostics and motion sgngs, 3 tableaux, 4 panto- 
mimes and pantomimed songs, 9 songs with music, 
8 songs of new words to old tunes, 14 facts regarding 
Christmas and Christmas customs in other lands. 


Illustrated. 192 pages. Paper. 
N. W. DOMINO CARDS 
These 
Double- 
Nine Dom- 


ino Cards 
are 34 x 6 
inches, and 
are printed 
on a good 
heavy man- 
ila tag, in 
clear black 


type. They 

Each card 3} x 6 inches are very use- 

ful for home 

and school instruction in addition, subtraction, 


multiplication, and division. There are numerous 

interesting and educative games which may be 

played with these cards. 

Price, per set of 54 cards (wt. 10 oz.) ......... $0.50 
Postage extra. 


RED AND GREEN PAPER FOR CHRISTMAS 


We have a large stock of ‘the N. W. and Prang 
construction paper in Christmas red and green. 
These papers may be used very effectively to make 
Christmas Posters, especially when used with our 
Silhouette Set No. II. Also make beautiful baskets, 
chains, and other Christmas decorations. 


Price, per package of 50 sheets, 9 x 12 inches, red 


Mailing weight, 14 pounds. 


Postage extra 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DEPT. B 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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International Kindergarten Union 


Slogan: Every Kindergartner in the World an Associate Member of the I. K. U. 


Next Meeting, Detroit, Mich., May 2-7, 1921 


Officers 


President, Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, 


Washington, D. C. 


First Vice-President, Miss Stella A. McCarty, Baltimore, Md. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Grace E. Barnard, Oakland, Cal. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Edna D. Baker, Chicago, III. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Springfield, Mass. 
Auditor, Miss Julia Wade Abbot, Washington, D. C. 


A Message from the Chairman of the 
Propaganda Committee 


HAVE you read Miss Vandewalker’s letter in 
the October KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE? 
If you have not, I hope you will as soon as you 
can, for it is full of inspiration and the enthusiasm 
of a great cause. 

The writer feels that one of the first things to 
be accomplished is to impress upon each individual 
kindergartner the fact that the extension of the 
kindergarten is a ‘‘cause,’’ and that the same methods 
which bring success to other causes are effective 
here. Organization is absolutely necessary for the 
widest usefulness, but even before that, and in 
situations where it is not feasible, the activity of 
the individual enthusiast will accomplish wonders. 

Are you a member of a kindergarten club? 
Are you in a town where there is no kindergarten 
club? Are you the only kindergartner in the town? 
Are you a married kindergartner, no longer in 
active school work? You may be a most active 
propagandist just the same. Some of the means 
you may use are discussed below. 

Miss Vandewalker mentions publicity as abso- 
lutely necessary to the extension of the kinder- 
garten. Do you recall Charles Lamb’s remark to 
a friend? “I don’t like that man,” said Lamb. 
“But, Charles, you don’t know him!’ exclaimed 
the friend. ‘“That is why | don’t like him,”’ rejoined 
Lamb. If you hear of any person who speaks 
disparagingly of the kindergarten, appoint yourself 
a committee of one to see that the disparager is 
taken to visit a kindergarten, that an illuminating 
explanation of aims and methods is made, and this 
followed up by good literature on the subject. 
Present this person with copies of The Kindergarten 
Curriculum (“only ten cents’) and use all your 
persuasive powers to induce him or her to read it and 
discuss it with you. 

Do you maintain mothers’ meetings regularly? 
Remember that unless the mothers of your kinder- 
garten children are educated to understand the 
aims and methods of your work you have not done 
your part to place the kindergarien upon a firm 
basis. And don’t neglect the fathers either. They 
often give a response which rejoices the heart. 
Has the Parent-Teacher Association in your school 
ever had upon its program a good, intelligent, 
progressive, stirring talk upon the kindergarten 


and its value? If it has not, will you confer with 
the president as to the possibility of such an address? 

Has the leading woman’s club, or any of the clubs 
in your town or city, taken time recently to dis- 
cuss the kindergarten and its relation to modern 
training? Will you write, telephone, or call upon 
the president as soon as you can and find out? 
Will you find out the name of the chairman of the 
kindergarten department in your state Federation 
and get in touch with her? 

Have you had a speaker on kindergarten on 
the general program of your state education asso- 
ciation? If you create a demand for such a speaker, 
you will get one! You know that to further a 
cause we write to our Congressman. Well, just 
write, and write again, and get others to write, 
to the president of your state association, and 
make this request a long time before the date of 
the meeting, so that there may be no plea that 
‘“‘an already completed program makes the granting 
of your request impossible.”’ 

Do the teachers in your own building know 
what you are endeavoring to accomplish? Why 
not lend them a copy of The Kindergarten Curric- 
ulum (Have you one at hand?) and discuss it with 
them? With the growth of understanding of the 
school work immediately succeeding the kinder- 
garten period and the extension of elementary 
training for kindergartners, this harmonious appre- 
ciation of the value of others’ work should be glori- 
ously easy to accomplish. Remember your “‘parish’” 
is your own school building. 

And how about your principal? Does he or 
she smile pleasantly and say, “I really know nothing 
about the kindergarten, but —?’’ Write to the 
Kindergarten Division of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., today, and lay your case 
before the experts there and they will send you 
priceless counsel, also pamphlets without price! 
And then do not forget to follow this up with per- 
sonal interest. 

Do you want an attractive, effective set of 
posters to place where they would do the most 
good? Write to the National Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and get 
the ‘‘Kindergarten Charts,” twelve in number, 
and every one a gem. I paid six dollars for my 
set, but it will more than justify a larger expendi- 
ture. It is to be hung in the most prominent place 


| 


possible at the meeting of a state education asso- 
ciation next month. There will be twelve separate 
appeals from the twelve charming posters, and 
the text upon each is well-chosen and to the point. 
We propose to lend our set wherever it will reach 
those who should be convinced. We have one 
benighted School Board member in mind at this 
moment. Would not your school fund, your 
mothers’ club fund, or a women’s club fund furnish 
the money? A moment’s thought will bring to 
mind many strategic places where the appeal of 
these posters would be most effective. 

Are you an associate member of the International 
Kindergarten Union? The printed Proceedings 
bring to you an account of the manifold activities 
of this wonderful organization, and you will thrill 
with pride, and be spurred to renewed activity, 
by the fact that you are identified by member- 
ship in this group. 

Has your state perfected the organization of a 
State Branch of the I. K. U.? If it has, will you 
send to the writer a brief account of just exactly 
how you did it? If you have not, would you like 
to know exactly how to proceed? Would you not 
be proud to have the kindergarten statistics of 
your state at your tongue’s end? Most of us can- 
not have that joy now, for in most states the sta- 
tistics are incomplete or incorrect. Have you ever 
written to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in your state to ask for such statistics? Why not 
write today? At about the twenty-fifth inquiry 
the department will begin to awaken to the fact 
that there is a demand for facts about this phase 
of public education, and perhaps the next state report 
will contain what you wish. 

It is amazing what one really earnest person 
can accomplish! You know one hornet can break 
up a whole political meeting! Persistent effort to 
help educate 
principals, 

superintendents, 

parents, 
fellow-teachers, 
club members, 
state organizations, 
state departments, 

school boards, and 
the rest of the world, will bring results. Will you 
not appoint yourself a committee of one to attend 
to one or all of these matters in your own parish? 
In almost every community the launching of any 
work for the welfare of the public, particularly if 
it pertains to the children, owes its initial impetus 
to the efforts of one devoted woman. The same 
power is yours to develop and extend an institu- 
tion already in existence. The children of America 
depend upon each individual to do her bit to secure 
the permanence of every kindergarten now estab- 
lished, and to secure its extension to every child in 
these United States. Your effort may start an 
avalanche. 

STELLA LOUISE Woop, 
Chairman Committee on Propaganda. 


2017 Bryant Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘*Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easzes¢t primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All picturesin color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 


The new book in the series of Wide- Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


For Grade Ill: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES, 80 cents 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS: A NATURE READER, 75 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Every Kindergarten 
Teacher should keep 
in touch with the 
Primary Grades. 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


Will keep you informed of the 
advanced educational thought 
oftheday. YOUprofit bythe 
exchange of ideas that other teachers have pains- 
takingly and successfully worked out—the ‘‘telling 
you how’’ that troublesome problem in discipline 
and a hundred other difficulties have been success- 
fully met by some teacher somewhere. 

YOU know no truly progressive teacher can 
afford NOT to profit by the experience of other 
teachers. 

So PRIMARY EDUCATION will bring the ideas 
to you. Primary Education gives many valuable 
and practical helps and suggestions for kindergar- 
ten teachers. Send usa postal and we will gladly 
send you a few back numbers as samples. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


= 
SPRIMARYS 
EDUCATION 
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News Items 


Miss MAry E. WATKINS suc- 
ceeds Miss Ella C. Elder as super- 
visor of kindergartens in Buffalo. 
Miss Watkins is a graduate of 
the National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College of Chicago, 
and has had further study in 
Chicago, Columbia, and the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. She was for 
ten years a primary teacher and 
later has done practical work in 
the kindergartens of Buffalo, be- 
sides teaching in the training 
school, so she brings to the kin- 
dergarten supervisory work an in- 
telligent interest in the primary. 

She has been associated with 
Miss Elder for seventeen years 
in the training of kindergartners, 
first in the Training School of 
the Buffalo Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation and later in the City 
Training School. 

The Pennsylvania School for 
Social Service, located at 1302 
Pine Street, Philadelphia, offers 
many excellent courses along the 
line of social work, including child 
welfare, community problems, 
problems of employment, scien- 
tific basis and technique of child 
training, and other allied subjects. 


Mrs. Mary H. Barker has re- 
signed her position as supervisor 
of kindergartens in Worcester, 
Mass., after twenty-two years of 
service. 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission announces open com- 
petitive examinations for the posi- 
tions of educational director and 
teachers of high school subjects, 
commercial subjects, technical, 
trade, and industrial subjects, 
and agriculture, for duty at the 
Public Health Service hospitals. 
Application should be made at 
once to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., as 
the need for service is immediate. 


The Boston Froebel Club en- 
joyed a joint meeting with the 
Massachusetts Parent-Teacher 
Association, October 23, at which 
the speaker was Mr. Angelo Patri, 
author of A School Master of a 
Great City. His subject was Par- 


ents and Teachers. 

This was the last meeting of the 
eleventh annual convention of the 
Massachusetts 
Association, 


Parent-Teacher 
which lasted three 
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days. In addition to the many 
interesting reports of officers and 
committees, round table discus- 
sions, and business, the program 
included an excellent address by 
Mrs. Susan Walker Fitzgerald of 
the Massachusetts League of Wo- 
men Voters, on Women’s Respon- 
sibilities and Opportunities of To- 
day. One session was devoted to 
motion pictures showing Our Chil- 
dren, Toothache, Priceless Gift of 
Health, and The Bell of Atri. A 
social feature of the convention 
was a visit to the Art Museum and 
to the Wheelock Training School, 
where a reception was held, and 
the guests were entertained with 
story telling by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Cronan. 


Kindergartners and _ primary 
teachers should plan to attend the 
meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, to be held 
at Atlantic City, February 27 to 
March 3. This convention offers 
each year a program rich in educa- 
tional material for teachers of 
every grade. There will be a ses- 
sion of the International Kinder- 
garten Union held during the 
week, in charge of Miss Lucy E. 
Gage, with Miss Nina C. Vande- 
walker, president of the I. K. U., 
presiding. The Convention Bu- 
reau of Atlantic City, of which Mr. 
A. T. Bell is manager, will send on 


application a pamphlet which gives — 


complete information concerning 
hotel rates and attractions of At- 
lantic City. Hotel reservations 
should be made early. 


Suggestions for Kindergarten 
Legislation 


THE National Kindergarten 
Association suggests the follow- 
ing form of resolution for any 
organization interested in child 
welfare: 


WHEREAS: The present chaotic 
state of society indicates urgent 
need of providing early train- 
ing for our rising generation 
to save our country from im- 
pending perils, and 

WHEREAS: The kindergarten has 
proven its value as a means 
of promoting loyalty and eff- 
ciency, of forming right habits 
of thought and action early in 
life, and thus laying the founda- 
tions of citizenship, and 


There 
4,000,000 of our nation’s chil- 
dren for whom kindergartens 
have not yet been established, 
therefore be it 


WHEREAS: are nearly 


RESOLVED: That we undertake 
to have a law passed provid- 
ing for the establishment of 
public school kindergartens up- 
on petition of the parents of 25 
young children, similar to the 
law in California under which 
its kindergartens have increased 
from 149 to over 700. 


The Colorado Manufacturers’ 
and Merchants’ Association has 
recently adopted such a resolution. 

The National Kindergarten 
Association also suggests the fol- 
lowing draft of a bill, based upon 
the California law: 

“The Board of Education of 
each school district may main- 
tain kindergartens which shall be 
free to resident children between 
the ages of four and six years. 
Upon petition of the parents or 
guardians of not less than twenty- 
five children between the ages 
of four and six, the Board of 
Education shall establish and 
maintain such a kindergarten un- 
less a kindergarten is already 
maintained in the school named in 
the petition: provided that no 
petition shall be effective unless 
the school in connection with 
which such kindergarten is de- 
sired is named in the petition; 
and provided, further, that the 
petitioners reside within the sec- 
tion or neighborhood ordinarily 
served by the school in connection 
with which such kindergarten is 
desired; and provided, further, 
that no person shall be allowed to 
teach in any kindergarten main- 
tained under the provisions of 
this section who has not completed ° 
at least a two years’ course in 
kindergarten training and received 
a certificate or diploma from a 
recognized kindergarten training 
school. 

“This act shall take effect sixty 
days after its enactment.” 

The California law _ provides 
that a local tax of 15 cents on $100 
worth of property may, when 
necessary, be levied for the sup- 
port of kindergartens. 

Encouraging reports have been 
received from the following states 
concerning plans for progressive 
kindergarten legislation during 
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the coming sessions of their legis- 
latures: Connecticut, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, New York, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Wis- 
consin. 

Porto Rico is also going to 
work for a favorable kindergarten 
law. 

Any organization interested in 
the welfare of our nation’s children 
can do a great service by working 
for progressive kindergarten 
legislation this winter. 

Full legislative information may 
be obtained from the National 
Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


Child Welfare Conference 


ONE of the best educational 
conventions ever held in Ohio, 
both in its interest and in the 
influence which it will yield, was 
the fifteenth annual convention 
or child welfare conference of the 
Ohio Branch of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association, at Dayton. 
-Three days, October 14, 15, and 
16, were well filled with addresses, 
reports, and the usual social affairs 
which help to make up such a 
convention. 

The subjects of the addresses 
were all along the line of child 
welfare and included the follow- 
ing: The Necessity of Birth Reg- 
istration to Safeguard the Children 
of Ohio, by Miss Lucia Johnson, 
Secretary of Ohio Council of Child 
Welfare; The Value of Publicity, 
by Mrs. W. H. Sawyer, State 
Councilor and National Chair- 
man of Press and Printing; Child 
Welfare and Community Co-opera- 
tion, by A. A. Hauck, Assistant 
Principal Moraine Park School; 
Uniform Laws Pertaining to 
Women and Children, by Mrs. 
Dora D. Bachman, Columbus, 
Ohio; Community Support of 
Vocational Work, by Mrs. Kent 
Hughes, Member of State Voca- 
tional Board; Teaching Public 
Health, by Miss Anna E. Moon, 
Director of Public Health, War- 
ren, Ohio; What Shall I Tell My 
Child, by Mrs. Lillian Burt, State 
Department of Health; New 
Methods in School Work, by 
Mrs. Edith McClure Patterson, 
Chicago University; Wholesome 
Life on the Playground, by Mr. 


THE TEACHERS’ 
PRACTICE BOOK 


By Twenty Authors of Special Note 


The Teachers’ Practice Book is a 
paper-bound 100-page (9 x 12) book of 
illustrated plans and.helps that place 
the volume at the head of all similar 
publications. This compendium of good | 
things, equal to an ordinary volume of | 
400 pages, will be sent to you free of | 
cost for prompt payment of inclosed 
bill for your subscription to The School 
Century. The book contains the fol- 
lowing: 


Monthly School Plans 


A primary feature of the Practice | 
Book is its practical school plans for } 
each month of the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive. Work 
relating to the seasons and special days 
isincluded. Allplansare wellillustrated | 
and directions are given for working | 
them out in your school. They have all 
been tried and found good. The plans | 
will enliven your school work. 


Handicraft Exercises 


Included in the monthly plans is 
plenty of manual work for the grades, 
including cardboard work, paper folding, 
paper cutting, drawing, and wood work. 
The handicraft exercises are well illus- 
trated with full diagrams and directions 
for doing the work. 


Busy Work Calendars 


An unusual series of lessons in busy 
work and hand work for pupils in the 
primary grades is a series of busy work 
calendars with illustrations and instruc- | 
tions for making them. Each calendar 
will serve for busy work throughout 
the month. There is one for each 
school month in the year. 


School Entertainment Programs 


There are sixteen pages (equal to 
forty-eight ordinary pages) of special 
day programs that have been used suc- 
cessfully. They include programs for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln Day, 
Washington Day, Longfellow Day, Arbor 
Day, Memorial Day, Flag Day, etc. 


Games for Schoolroom and Play- 
ground 


A variety of games suitable for the 
playground and for indoor exercises 
add to the practical value of the book. 


School Songs 


A number of the most popular school 
songs published in past years in The 
School Century are given with words 
and music. 


Language Stories 


Sixty short language stories for 
reproduction exercises in language teach- 
ing, prepared by a half dozen different 
authors good at writing language stories, 
are included in this department. 


American Author Studies 


This valuable department of the 
Practice Book includes biographical 
and literary studies, with portraits, 
of the leading American authors who 
have given to our country its classic 
literature. It is a valuable aid in 
teaching authors and their literature 
in the grades. The authors included 
are Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, Eugene 
Field, and James Whitcomb Riley. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x12 


Most Practical Book of Special Plans and Helps 
Ever Published 


PRICE, 60 CENTS THE COPY 


ADDRESS 


The School Century, 


Oak Park, Illinois 
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Publications 


Experimental Studies in Kindergar- 
ten Education. Edited by Patty 
Smith Hill. 40 cents. 


The Psychology of Drawing. Imag- 
ination and Expression. Culture 
and Industry in Education. Re- 
prints of articles by John Dewey. 

20 cents. 


Kindergarten Record Cards. 3 cards. 
(Used in the Horace Mann Kinder- 
garten, New York City.) Devised 
by Patty Smith Hill. 

10 cents a set. 


Published by 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Teachers 


We can offer you a good choice of 
positions and range of territory. 


From June, 1919, to June, 1920, we 
were asked to recommend kindergarten 
teachers for places in New York State, 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Maryland, lowa, Arkansas, Nevada, 
and Florida. 

Try our agency for advancement. 


and circular on request. 
to all inquiries. 


Blanks 
Prompt attention given 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Me. 
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George Carruthers, Assistant 
Superintendent of Cleveland 
Schools; The Kindergartens of 
Ohio, by Miss Matilda Remy of 
Cincinnati, President of Ohio 
Kindergarten Association. 

An interesting part of the con- 
vention was a noon-hour enter- 
tainment given by the National 
Cash Register Company, and a 
luncheon, followed by a tour of 
the National Cash Register plant. 

Miss Anna Littell, supervisor of 
kindergartens in Dayton, had an 
active part in the local arrange- 
ments for the convention. 
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Resignation of Miss Elder 


AFTER twenty-five years of 
faithful service to the children of 
Buffalo, Miss Ella C. Elder has 
resigned her position as Supervisor 
of Kindergartens. Miss Elder 
came to Buffalo at the request 
of Mr. John G. Milburn, presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Kindergarten 
Association, and opened the first 
kindergarten in the public schools 
of the city. Slowly, patiently, 
and with unceasing enthusiasm 
for the work, she labored until 
in 1919 she was able to report a 
kindergarten in every school dis- 
trict. There are now eighty 
kindergartens with one hundred 
and forty-five directors and assist- 
ants. Miss Elder is recognized 
in the kindergarten world as one 
of its wise leaders, and has left 
to the schools of Buffalo an in- 
fluence of which the city may 
justly be proud. 

Miss Elder’s work has included 
not only supervision ‘of public 
kindergartens but the training of 
kindergartners, first in the train- 
ing school of the Buffalo Kinder- 
garten Association and later in 
the City Training School, and her 
students are carrying on the work 
in many important positions. 

A dinner to Miss Elder was 
given at the Statler Hotel, Septem- 
ber 29, by present and former 
members of the kindergarten de- 
partment of the public schools. 
Covers were laid for one hundred 
and forty. Songs written for the 
occasion were sung during the 
dinner. Two of them were as 
follows: 


To Miss Elder—Tune, Yale Boola 


To Miss Elder, To Miss Elder, 
We are singing, praises ringing, 
We shall never find your equal, 
Oh, Miss Elder, here’s to you! 
Tune—Smiles. 
There are miles and miles between 


us, 
You may be miles and miles 
away, 
But we all will cherish fondest 
memories 


Of the joys of yesterday. 
Though our ways in future be far 
distant, 
Stanchest friends will be for- 
ever true, 


_For our lives have all been made 


the richer 
Just because we have all known 
you. 


The dinner was followed by 
the presentation of a gift from 
the kindergartners as a token of 
their love and appreciation of 
Miss Elder’s untiring efforts for 
the kindergarten cause. 

Miss Elder will spend 
coming winter in California. 
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Connecticut Valley Meeting 


THE Connecticut Valley Kin- 
dergarten Association, one of the 
oldest kindergarten organizations 
in the country, held its thirty- 
eighth annual meeting at Hart- 
ford, Ct., October 16. A talk on 
The Beginnings of Musical Educa- 
tion .for Children, by Miss Ethel 
M. Robinson of Teachers College, 
New York, and an address on 
The New Order Versus the New 
Disorder, by Mr. Glenn Frank of 
the Editorial Staff of the Century 
Magazine, gave a _ well-balanced 
program of practical suggestion 
and inspiration. An exhibit of 
books and pictures for kindergar- 
ten children was arranged by Miss 
Eddy, librarian of the Children’s 
Department of the Hartford 
Public Library. During the 
noon intermission, Mrs. Berger, 
curator of the Morgan Memorial 
Art Museum, received the kinder- 


the 


gartners. At the business ses- 
sion, Miss Hattie Twichell of 
Springfield elected presi- 


dent, and Miss Helen Bailey of 
Springfield, and Miss Mary Gil- 
lette of Hartford, vice-presi- 
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dents. Miss Bertha L. Sheldon 
of New Britian, as secretary, and 
Miss Mabel E. Osgood of Spring- 
field, as treasurer, will continue 
in office another year. 
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Book Notices 


AMERICA First. By Lawton B. 
Evans. Illustrated by Milo 
Winter. Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 

“To gratify the love of children 
for the dramatic and picturesque, 
to satisfy them with stories that 
are true, and to make them famil- 
iar with the great characters in 
the history of their own country, 
is the purpose of this volume,” 
which includes one hundred true 
stories of American history. 
Adults as well as boys and girls 
will find these thrilling tales of 
adventure and trials and patriot- 
ism fascinating reading, and 
many a historical event will be 
brought more vividly to the 
attention of the student of 
history than it could ever have 
been through the recital of 
history as commonly presented 
in text-books. The stories cover 
the period of American history 
from the first discoveries of the 
Norsemen to the present time 
and include several stories of 


American courage in the Great 
War. 


TALES OF WONDER AND MAGIC. 
Written and _ illustrated by 
Katherine Pyle. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 


This is the third volume of fairy 
tales translated and adapted from 
the folklore of old world countries 
by Miss Pyle. This collection in- 
cludes fifteen stories from Ireland, 
Wales, Japan, the East Indies, 
Sweden, Denmark, etc. They tell 
of enchanted princes and _ prin- 
cesses, of brave and wonderful 
deeds, of magic worked by evil 
demons and overcome by the 
greater power of good spirits, and 
of many other remarkable things 
which are possible in fairyland. 


STORIES FOR GOOD CHILDREN. By 
Lora B. Peck. Illustrated by 
Rhoda Chase. Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston. 


_ A book of imaginative stories 
intended for children of about 


eight years who are able to read 
it for themselves, though other 
children who are not so proficient 
in reading cannot fail to enjoy hear- 
ing the stories read to them. There 
are twenty-two stories in all, and 
they are taken from the literature 
of other lands, from India, China, 
Japan, Mexico, Spain, Persia, etc. 
Each story is short but complete 
in itself. 


THE GREEN FOREST FAIRY BOOK. 
By Loretta Ellen Brady.  Illus- 
trated by Alice B. Preston. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Company, Bos- 
ton. 
Eleven original fairy tales cov- 

ering a wide range of subjects. 
They are quite long, and are full 
of the elements of mystery and 
fairy magic. Miss Brady is a 
trained story teller, who has told 
stories to children in schools and 
institutions for several years, so 
that she understands what children 
like in fairy stories. 


OLD GRANNY Fox. 
W. Burgess. Illustrated by 
Harrison Cady. Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. 


Old Granny Fox shows great 
wisdom in her teachings to Reddy 
Fox, and her wise sayings, which 
preface each chapter of this book, 
may well be read by members of 
the human family. This is the 
fourth volume in the new series 
called the Green Meadow Series. 


By Thornton 


WHAT HAPPENED TO INGER Jo- 
HANNA. ‘Translated from the 
Norwegian of Dikken Zwilg- 
meyer by Emilie Poulsson. _II- 
lustrated by Florencey Liley 
Young. Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company, Boston. 

The haps and mishaps of Inger 
Johanna show very plainly that 
children are much alike the world 
over, and there is no doubt of the 
interest which American children 
will feel in the Norwegian girl who 
tells her story in such a fascinat- 
ing way. The book is full of fun 
and humor. 
stories first appeared in Norway 
in 1890 and have continued to 
enjoy popularity there. Miss 
Poulsson’s translation will surely 
be just as popular among English 
reading children, for she has the 
power of entering into the story to 
a wonderful degree. 


The Inger Johanna’ 
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HOSE who own Un- 
derwood machines or 
wish to rent an Under- 
wood should call up the 
local office of the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company 
where they can obtain the 
best rental or repair serv- 
ice. Underwood experts 


guarantee this. 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 
282 Worthington Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Prang No.3 
Crayonex 


is an exceptionally 

good medium for 

early instructions 
‘Prang- i 


CrayOnex 


Eight’ Colors 


A highly standardized outgrowth of 
Stanford-Binet and the Army Tests. 
—— Well suited to the first grade, 


25 cents per sample set, 


THE SENTINEL, Carlisle, Pa. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 


» Principal of our 


y &. 
Normal! Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 


secure more congenial positions and better 
DR. salaries. 


Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Myers Mental Measure 
Study, Busy Work, and 
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Entertainments, 
Songs, Action 
and Kindergar- 


Plays 


ute Plays and Songs, Children’s 
Recitations, Games, Marches, 
Drills, Pantomimes, Dances, etc. 


Edgar S. Werner & Co., 


11 East 14th St. New York City 


CATALOGUES FREE 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Course; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Norma! Department 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 


S secure more congenial postions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salarts. 
Principal. 260-page catalogue tree. Write to-day. 
The Home Corressondence School, Dept. 49, Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


GREAT 


IVING 
CATEREVO 
SIL 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education ta 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
Ustrated catal bh edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
black bo«rda, siated cloth, black dia- 


NEW YORE GILICATS BOOKSLATECO, 
20-22-24 Vesey Siew York, 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Study 


under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 


LITTLE FRIEND Lypia. By Ethel 
Calvert Phillips. Illustrated 
by Edith F. Butler. Houghton 


Mifflin Company, Boston. 


It is surely “too good to be 
true,’ this story of the adoption 
of a little orphan girl, but very 
pleasant reading, nevertheless. If 
every orphans’ home could be like 
Robin Hill and every orphan’s 
Christmas wish be fulfilled in such 
a delightful way, and if every- 
thing settled itself in such a satis- 
factory way, this world would be 
an ideal place in which to live. 
Little girls, especially, will enjoy 
such a happy story. 


From ‘‘The Italian Twins’”’ 


THE ITALIAN Twins. By Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. Illustrated by 
the author. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


Readers of .the earlier ‘Twin’ 
books by Mrs. Perkins will find 
‘this one just as fascinating, for 
the story of Italian life is vivid 
and absorbing. By _ showing 
Beppo and Beppina in their own 
home of luxury and also in the life 
on the road, after they were 
kidnaped by a couple with a 
hand organ, a monkey, and a 
performing bear, much informa- 


From ‘Little Friend Lydia”’ 


tion about Italian life and cus- 
toms is given. This is an excel- 
lent addition to the Twin Series. 


From ‘‘Trails to Wonderland”’ 
TRAILS TO WONDERLAND. By 
Isa L. Wright. Illustrated by 
Harold Cue. Houghton Mifflin 


Company, Boston. 


This may well be called a group 
of happy stories—a dozen of them 
—for each one has a merry laugh- 
ing character in it. Even the 
fishes and the whale are fairly 
“doubled up” with laughter, and 
there is always some one to agree 
with Little Man Merry that 


“If you smile in spite of troubles, 
You will surely find some day, 
Half your troubles are but bubbles 
That a smile will blow away.” 


There are many little whole- 
some lessons interwoven in these 
joyous stories. 


TONI, THE LITTLE WooD-CARVER. 
By Johanna Spyri. Translated 
by Helen B. Dole. Illustrated 


in color by Carlson. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 


Another Alpine story by an 
author who has already become 
beloved by the children. Her 
stories are told in a simple, sym- 
pathetic way which holds the 
attention. The life of little Toni 


and his mother in their stone hut 
on the mountain side and later 
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crayons, crayon holders, easels, —= Ar 1 
= 
tiome Courses | 
hty Over one hundred Home Courses 
¢ Academic and Proparatery, Agricultural, Com- | 
wersial, Hormel and Civil Service Departments. | +4 
Preparation for College Teachers’ | ’ 
Pret.Genueng and Civil Service Baaminations. | 
260 he spon free. Write te-day. | 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 308, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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the” opportunity which came to 


thisdountle litthesboy to develop | PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED 
his passion for carving animals | Palmer Method Spellers 


are brought out with the same Present to the pupil for visualization all words in PHOTO-ENGRAVED PALMER METHOD 
h hi | h h . d PENMANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade. 
charm which as characterize Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this plan of presenting to pupils for study in 
h li t as spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught penmanship style. : : 
the earlier stories. Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanship they elim- 
inate the unnecessary process of changing the printed impression to the written expression. Words used have been carefully selected by 
well-known educators, hav ing been tested in one of the largest and most City in libe 1 
> rs > s - 
MASTER Frisky. By Clarence 
Hawkes. Illustrated by Helen our THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
4 i j 7 30 Irving Place, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
acoDs. omas ° rowe 


Company, New York 
The story of Master Frisky, a ) 
beautiful collie, from the time of 


hie introduction | GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


hood is not only entertaining, but Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


full of the right kind of teaching, _ Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or twe 
for the author understands animal ind 
Ss ~hain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 
life. All the friends of the field Crayon Work anil Painting, $o.so 
and farmyard are brought into Cards, $0.10 
the story in a way which will . SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
delight children and should make Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


them more thoughtful, of their E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
pets. Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


A TREASURY OF HERO TALES. 
Edited by Alice C. Bryant. 
Illustrated. Thomas Y. Crow- THE BEST PENCIL FOR KINDERGARTEN 


ell Company, New York. 


Stories of heroes of different @y 
countries have been thoughtfully EAGLEALPHA EAGLE PENCIL CO 
selected from other books and \ 
are here grouped in an attractive 
collection, with the original text 
retained. The book opens with 


Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 
It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 


and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 
the story of Perseus, the Greek EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
hero, as told by Hawthorne in | 793 East 13th Street New York 
his Wonder Book, and. includes WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
also one story each from the 
Norse, the German, the French, 
the Persian, the Danish, the Irish, 
the English, and the King Arthur 
legends, making nine in all. It 
is an excellent addition to the 
Treasury Series for Children. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, to 23d Street, one block 
east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 
three blocks east. 


A Boy 1n Sersia. By E. C. 
Davies. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

As its title suggests, this is a 
story of a boy’s life in the little 
Balkan state of Serbia, written 
in an entertaining style for other 
boys. ‘‘Milosav’’ tells his own 
tale, beginnjng with his earliest 
recollections. He tells of how he 
tends the goats before it is time 
to start for school; of the games 
he likes; of the customs on fast 
days and holy days; of the super- 
stitions and folk tales; the every- 
day village life, and of his home. 
It is like a tour of the country, 
from the viewpoint of a boy. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
block south. 


We are the exclusive distributers 
of The Milton Bradley Co.’s 
School Materials and Books—for 
the following states—lIllinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


2248-53 Calumet Avenue Send$for complete catalogue. 
Telephone Calumet 6127 
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Swiss Farry TALEs. By William 
Elliot Griffis. Illustrated in 
color by Carlson. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 
Switzerland has long been the 

playground of Europe, but beyond 

the story of its legendary heroes 
like William Tell, not much has 
appeared in print regarding its 
folklore. The author admits that 
much of the material of this book 
came by way of America, through 
progenitors of Swiss descent, but 
it has not lost its Swiss character. 

There are about twenty-five 

stories in the collection, intro- 

ducing us to the fairies, elves, 
goblins, and frost giants of the 


Alps. 


THE WHIRLING KING AND OTHER 
FRENCH TALES. By 
Harriet Mead Olcott.  Illus- 
trated by the author. 
Holt and Company,, New York. 


A group of ten fascinating 
French fairy tales which originally 
appeared before the American 
Revolution are here re-written for 
present-day children The 
numerous illustrations in silhoutte 
are delightfully drawn. 


THE GREAT OUT- 

By Robert Living- 
ston. Illustrated by Maurice 
Day. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Country life as it appears to 
little Pen and Penny, otherwise 
known as Penrose and Penelope, 
five and six years old, is described 
here. The animals on the farm 
and in the woods, the sports, the 
picnics, and all the other good 
things which are associated with 
outdoor life are made interesting 
and attractive by this book, which 
is written by the children them- 
selves. 


THE W.. Cuuck FaAmiLy. By 
Pauline Stoddard Howard. 
With Portraits and Illustrations 
by Herman Drucklieb. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Children will find the members 
of the W. Chuck family interest- 
ing characters. There were 
Cherry and Chestnut, the twins, 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES—or who use their 
Eyes constantly—will find great relief in Murine 
applications. In the schoolroom Eyes are often 
irritated by chalk dust, and eye strain induced by 
faulty systems of lighting. Apply Murine to school 
children's eyes to restore normal conditions. 

urine does not smart—is soothing in its action. 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, sends Book 
of the Eye free on request. Your Druggist sup 
plies you with Murine. 


THE LAND OF 
OF-DOoRs. 


Henry , 


Peachy, the baby, and Wood 3d, 
named after his father and grand- 
father, and the stories about them 
are full of fun. The visit to the 
Zoo introduces Mr. L. E. Phant, 
Mr. G. Raffe, and the other 
animals, and tells of most sur- 
prising adventures of Cherry 
Chuck. No less interesting are 
the clever pictures which show 
all the animals in all sorts of 
situations. The book will cause 
plenty of merriment among the 


children 


WONDER StTorIEs. By Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. Six pictures 
in colors by Clara M. Burd. 
Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Miss 
of the 


Bailey has chosen some 
best myths of ancient 
times and retold them in this 
new collection for boys and girls 
wh have passed the fairy story 

d are attracted by mythi- 
cal tales, which carry with them 
many wholesome ethical lessons. 


ALBERT 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


What Prometheus Did with a Bit 
of Clay, How Orion Made the Best 
of Things, When Pomona Shared 
Her Apples, The Winning of the 
Golden Fleece, are a few of the 
titles. The publishers have made 
this group of stories into a hand- 
some book, with attractive cover 
and a few well drawn and beauti- 
fully colored illustrations. 


AROUND THE WoRLD. Published 
by the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Children will surely become in- 
terested in the Cunard Steamship 
line and incidentally will learn 
something of geography through 
this “geography picture book,” 
which gives them an opportunity 
to color outline pictures of a 
Cunard steamer and of some of 
the noted places reached by this 
line. One can imagine a child 
on board the steamer itself hap- 
pily employed with paints or 
crayons, making his own picture 
book in this way. 


Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


34 years of conservative management. 


A BUSINESS” with new chapters on “ 


Largest and best known. 
Forecast 


Our booklet, “*TEACHING AS 
and other important topics sent FREE. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 


TEACHER 


— 


ROCKY N7- TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


WM RUFFER, A.M., MANAGER 


OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED—OUR SUCCESS PHENOMENAL. 
MOST WIDELY PATRONIZED TEACHERS’ AGENCY in the West. 


THE 

WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


Arthur B. Cline, Mer 


BOISE, IDAHO 


George F. Gorow, Mgr. 


The West is offering the highest 
salaries ever paid teachers. 


We Can Place You in Better Positions 


WRITE US TO-DAY FOR THE FREE BOOKLET 
“The Road to Good Positions” 


Branch Offices 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


THE LARGEST AND 
Enrollment fee not necessary. 


CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
1440 E. 60th, M. F Ford, Mer. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
326 Owl Bidg., Wynne S. Staley, Mer. 


ENROLL FREE 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


CREDITED. 


Box 125. 


1920 


National Kindergarten » Elementary College 


COMBINED PROFESSIONAL AND CULTURAL COURSE. 


COLLEGE AC- 


DIPLOMA, 2 YEARS. THREE AND FOUR YEAR COURSES. 
FIVE DORMITORIES ON COLLEGE GROUNDS. 
FROM HEART OF CITY. - - 


FIFTEEN MINUTE RIDE 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 
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